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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, and, without 
doubt, sober and responsible opinion throughout the 
country is in favour of firmly supporting the Govern- 
ment. Any other way points to anarchy. The 
Prime Minister, in his opening review of the War, 
protested against any attempts to belittle the 
efforts which Great Britain has made so far in the 
War: such attempts would be mischievous indeed, 
and would discourage our Allies. We wholly agree. 
Great Britain holds the seas, has raised a very large 
army already, and is engaged in two huge campaigns 
in Flanders and Gallipoli. It would be ridiculous to 
overlook these efforts, these ample contributions to the 
cause of the Allies, and we should always object 
strongly to such a carping—and such a foolish—line. 


But it is not less mischievous, and it is quite as 
foolish, to magnify grotesquely the successes of the 
Allies and to minimise grotesquely those of the enemy, 
Such as their campaign in Poland: every sane man 
knows that his success there has been great. We 
wish that some kind of official check, or at any rate 
strong discouragement, could be placed on the habit 
to-day of concocting and printing stories of great 
“* victories ’’ over and slaughterings of the enemy that 
have never occurred. ‘‘I never believe a word I see 
on the placards ’’, or ‘‘ I never believe a line I read in 
the newspapers ”’, is become a familiar saying among 
men of the world to-day and men of sense generally. 
It is hard that decent newspapers whieh refrain from 
false placards and bogus victories should suffer for the 
sins of those who trade in such rubbish. 


A word here as to the effort made by this country in 
raising a very large army already of some three million 
men: we owe this in a great degree, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out in the SaturDAy REviEw, to the 
matchless personality of one man, Lord Kitchener. 
Roberts could have done it, but nobody else in our 
time. To be quite calm in stormy times, and to be 
equable—therein lies a rare secret of success, Lord 


Kitchener’s success, in creative and organising work of 
this nature. The last Government floundered in many 
things, and fumbled in more departments than one; 
but in putting Lord Kitchener at the War Office to 
gather armies they broke away from outworn pre- 
cedent, and showed genius. 


Lord Kitchener’s statement in the House of Lords 
has fixed public attention on the needs of recruiting. 
Some of the new armies are already in the field, and 
others will quickly follow them on service abroad. 
But ‘‘ it must be borne in mind that the provision of 
men to maintain the forces in the field depends in 
great degree on a large and continuous supply of 
recruits. The provision to keep up their strength 
during 1916 has caused us [the Government] anxious 
thought which has been accentuated and rendered 
pressing by the recent falling off in the numbers 
coming forward to enlist, although every effort has 
been made to obtain our requirements under the 
present systems”’. Lord Kitchener is ‘‘ sure we all 
fully realise that the strength of the Armies we are 
sending out to fight must be fully maintained to the 
very end. To fulfil this purpose we shall require a 
large addition to the numbers of recruits joining, and 
the problem of how to ensure the field force being kept 
up to full strength is engaging our close attention, and 
will, I hope, very soon receive a practical solution ’’. 
The returns of the Registration Act will give a basis 
on which to calculate the resources of the country, 
and to determine the numbers that will be available 
for the Army after providing for the necessary services 
of the country, as well as those of our munition works. 
‘‘ Whatever detision may be arrived at in the full 
light of the facts must undoubtedly be founded on the 
military requirements for the prosecution of the War 
and the protection of our shores, and will be the result 
of an impartial inquiry as to how we can most worthily 
fulfil our national obligations ’’. 


Lord Kitchener ,reviewed the German effort on the 
Eastern Front, and gave ardent praise to the fighting 
qualities of the Russian Army, which still remains 
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intact as a great Power. ‘‘ It must not be forgotten 
that Russia, with her vast territory, has always been 
able ultimately to envelop and annihilate the largest 
invading armies. In this she is certainly no less cap- 
able to-day than she was a century ago.’’ ‘‘ The 
Germans appear almost to have shot their bolt ’’; ‘* and 
we may fairly say that, while the Germans have pre- 
vailed by sheer weight of guns and at immense cost 
to themselves in forcing back the Russian front, 
nothing but barren territory and evacuated fortresses 
have been gained; thus their strategy has clearly 
failed, and the victories they claim may only prove, as 
military history has so often demonstrated, to be 
defeats in disguise.’’ 


Lord Kitchener congratulated General Botha on his 
great achievements, and made other references to 
the splendid conduct of the Oversea troops. ‘‘ The 
gallantry and resourcefulness of the Australian and 
New Zealand troops have frequently formed a subject 
for eulogy in Sir Ian Hamilton’s reports. General 
Birdwood and his staff have greatly distinguished 
themselves both in planning and in conducting the 
operations of the Australian and New Zealand Corps, 
whose activities have been marked by constant suc- 
cess; and their determination to overcome apparently 
insuperable difficulties has been no less admirable 
than their courage in hand-to-hand fighting with the 
enemy.’’ And Lord Kitchener sees ‘‘ abundant evi- 
dence of a process of demoralisation having set in 
among the German-led (or rather German-driven) 
Turks, due, no doubt, to their extremely heavy losses 
and to the progressive failure of their resources.”’ 
‘*It is only fair to acknowledge that—judged from a 
humane point of view—the methods of warfare pursued 
by the Turks are vastly superior to those which dis- 
graced their German masters.”’ 


We suppose it would not be humanly possible to 
get together twenty-two men, let them into a secret 
in which the world is deeply interested and of which 
we all talk, and be sure that secret should go no 
farther. It would really not be possible to insure 
this if all the twenty-two were unmarried, never dined 
from home, and were naturally of a taciturn, incom- 
municative disposition. The exclusive secret of 
twenty-two mortals—and Cabinet Ministers are mortal 
—is bound to become ere long the property of the 
many. This accounts for the lists, printed during the 
last week or so in the Press, of those Cabinet Ministers 
who want Compulsion and of those who do not want 
it. Roughly the lists correspond to truth, though 
here and there a nice balancer between the two things 
has been misplaced. 


We need not give the list here, because, for one 
thing, everybody by now should have a shrewd notion 
as to who are the main Compulsionists in the Cabinet 
and who are the coaxers; whilst as to those who 
would half coax and half compel, the public is not 
much interested. But there is another reason why 
we will not at this point print the Cabinet division 
lists in the exciting debate of ‘‘ Now or By-and-By?”’ 
It is this : that, after all, the proceedings of the Cabinet 
are still supposed to be secret. Bagehot, we think, 
says in his book on the Constitution that nobody knows 
what goes on at Cabinet Councils. That, of course, 
is out of date. ‘‘Our Lobby Correspondent ”’ 
obviously must know, and various wives of Cabinet 
Ministers or of their friends probably always have 
known of a good few things going on in Cabinet 
Councils. But it is irregular to print the thing in 
full as if it were a Trades Union Congress debate or 


vile bad form. 


black-listing of Ministers who are for and Ministers 
who are against ‘‘ Conscription ’’. 


Is there to be no sort of reserve, no deportment, 
henceforth in our public life? Whilst Mr. Asquith 
was making up the present Government we ventured 
to protest against all manner of irresponsible 
chatterers declaring in print who was to be this and 
who was to be that, when the Prime Minister had not 
sent out his invitations. That was bad enough and 
foolish enough, but the present indiscretion is in still 
worse taste. Will it be believed—this shouting of 
Cabinet secrets from the kerb has actually been done 
during the past week by those very papers which 
have been shouting out that the talk about ‘‘ Con- 
scription ’’’ must be suppressed ! 


The response to the invitation lately of Mr. Lowther, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, that M.P.’s should 
forgo their self-voted salaries has been rather re- 
strained so far. This is not an agreeable subject, but, 
for the honour of the House of Commons, it is a 
necessary one. If voluntaryism fails, it is imaginable 
that the public will grow angry presently and demand 
compulsory measures for stopping the flow of public 
et without public sanction, from the Treasury to 


A party of British working men has returned from 
the Front and has published its report for the benefit 
of trade unionists. The report is very admirable: it 
comes from the heart and its influence ought to be 
great and lasting. Every sentence proves that this 
party of workmen has found in the danger zones of 
war an education which has ennobled their outlook 
on events. After the Trade Union Congress, with 
its arid dogmatism and its talkative vainglory, we 
welcome with pride this good and brave document. 
chief anxiety its writers say, ‘‘is for our 
fellow-workman in the trenches. He has to endure 
hardships and privations to preserve our homes and 
our liberties. It is not too much to appeal to those 
who work in peace and comfort through his sacrifice 
that their chief concern must be to give him every 
possible chance to shorten this awful conflict, to assist 
in preserving his own life, and to free Europe from 
the evil of Teutonic domination.’’ Very often in recent 
months the SaturpAy Review has made this very 
appeal to all stay-at-homes, pointing out that every one 
of us since war began has been a pensioner of the 
Army and Navy. There would have been no strikes, 
and no frenzied profit-seeking, if this simple truth had 
been understood. 


The Minister of Munitions has probed the public 
conscience again this week. What the Vigilants have 
been saying month after month is confirmed to-day 
by Mr. Lloyd George; but thoughtless people go on 
advertising their catchwords and half-measures. They 
hold an entrenched position, and decline to be routed 
by truth-telling. But, happily, the public is aroused 
at last. It examines with a new concern the daily 
lists of casualties and compares the maps of October 
1914 with the military positions of to-day. Also—and 
this point is no less important—it reflects on the deep 
moral issues to which Mr. Lloyd George has drawn 
attention. By what moral right, in a free nation, do 
trade unions thwart the national prosperity by limiting 
the output of labour? Why do they conspire against 
the liberty of the most expert craftsmen? A British 
artisan employed in a national factory upon rifles was 
fined £1 by his union because he worked too quickly. 
Why does the conscience of the people permit such 
abominable tyranny? Belgian workmen now in Eng- 
land are amazed and shocked. Is it surprising? 
Several phases of Labouritis are perilous to the 
common good; they need as much attention as phthisis 


| and cancer. 
squabble; and we must add that, in our opinion, it is — 
‘*Cads and the Cabinet ’’ would not 
be a too harsh description of the deliberate listing or — 


Why is it that members of the Government speak 
in rival voices? The public has faith in Mr. Lloyd 
George. To distrust the Minister of Munitions would 


_beharmful. Yet on Monday evening, when appealing for 
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recruits at Rawtenstall, Mr. Lewis Harcourt put into 
circulation a number of opinions in complete antag- 
onism with the statements of Mr. Lloyd George. 
What useful purpose has Mr. Harcourt in mind? He 
told his audience that the situation to-day, after the 
passage of thirteen months, had nothing in it to de- 
press the people. Are labour troubles national tonics, 
and is it good sense to smile happily at the territorial 
hostages which Germany has collected ? 


Great artillery bombardments continue in France, 
and, according to the Paris correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Referee ’’’, our Allies talk of one thing only—a grand 
“« drive ’’, which cannot do less than bring them great 
encouragement. French airmen have been busy again, 
raiding the German cantonments at ChAatel-en- 
Argonne, and two railway junctions, Langemarck and 
Bensdorf. Sir John French reports no change in the 
British front. Three hostile aeroplanes have been 
brought down within the past few days; of these two 
were hit by our anti-aircraft guns and fell in the 
German lines. The third was shot down by one of our 
air pilots and fell in our lines. The hostile machine 
was only a little damaged, but both pilot and observer 
were killed. During the past week there have been 
twenty-one air fights over the German lines, and in 
eleven cases the enemy aeroplane was driven to the 
ground. On 10 September our artillery, assisted by 
aeroplane direction, bombarded two German observa- 
tion balloons located east of Ypres. One balloon was 
burst, while the second was deflated and removed. 
Mine warfare has continued, but without important 
results on either side. 


Events in Galicia have gone on favourably for a 
fortnight, three Austro-German armies receiving blow 
after blow, and losing some 40,000 men. ‘‘ Good 
bludgeon work’”’ is the Wellingtonian phrase for 
thrashings of this effective sort. The armies which 
have suffered are those under Bé6hm-Ermolli, Pflanzer- 
Baltin, and von Bothmer. They have now relearnt an 
old lesson—that the Russians under Ivanoff are tough 
veterans who yield only to overwhelming odds, includ- 
ing daily hurricanes of shells. It is impossible yet to 
estimate what the effect of these victories will be; but 
already, just north of the Galician frontier, one result 
is evident, for Mackensen’s advance south-west of 
Rovno has been checked; while his left, which was 
moving on to the north-west of Rovno, has been 
shocked by a heavy counterstroke. Meantime the 
Austro-Germans are trying to develop their attack in 
the north, but their advance against Vilna is vigorously 
opposed. They have cut the Dvinsk-Vilna railway 
midway between these towns, and have captured 5,000 
Russians. Farther south the town of Skidel has been 
taken. From the most recent news we learn new 
German progress on the road to Dvinsky The River 
Wilia is forced; southward, Pinsk has fallen. 


The meeting of the British Association has set 
thought astir on great subjects. The President, in his 
address, deals with ‘‘ The Common Aims of Science 
and Humanity”’. His remarks on peculiarities of 
memory are entertaining, but not very new; and in 
other matters he was democratic, rather than learned, 
in his appeal. Professor Arthur Schuster desires that 
our country should have a good opinion of her organ- 
ising power, but he should study the history of British 
wars. Our statesmen have regarded organisation as 
an afterthought and compromise and muddle as chronic 
blessings. But we are glad that Professor Schuster 
warns the public against the big drum of material 
Prosperity. He says: ‘‘( must ask you to reflect 
whether the achievement of wealth and power, to the 
exclusion of higher aims, can lead to more than a 
superficial prosperity which passes away, because it 
carries with it the virus of its own doom. Do we not 
find in the worship of national success the seed of the 
pernicious ambition which has maddened a nation and 
plunged Europe into war? Is this contempt for all 
idealistic purposes not responsible for the mischievous 


doctrine that the power to possess confers the right 
to possess, and that possession is desirable in itself 
without regard to the use that is made of it? The 
duty to work, the right to live, and the leisure to think 
are the three prime necessities of our existence, and 
when one of them fails we live only an incomplete 
life.’’ But the trouble is that views of this sort have 
no authority in politics. Every crank has looked upon 
himself as a superior person; and it was in the cause 
of idealism that our country neglected her military 
defence. 


Some deplorable attacks have been made on Pro- 
fessor Arthur Schuster because of his German ancestry. 
In matters of patriotism it is humour that should 
guide a publicist when a choice has to be made between 
silence and aggressive criticism. The British Associa- 
tion is very well able to choose its own president; it 
is noted for its patriotism, and needs no volunteer 
direction from fussy outsiders, who make a noise to 
keep themselves from thinking. Professor Schuster 
has received from his own family the finest testimonial 
that his known loyalty ought to receive from good 
taste. His sons have distinguished themselves in the 
Army. We note, too, that at least one Englishman 
at the British Association was less discreet thar he 
should have been in his attitude to subjects of national 
importance. Thus the High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School was vehemently at odds with the need 
of military training in schools. He told his audience 
that ‘‘ already our school history is instilling far too 
much the idea of war ’’; but he forgot to explain what 
our country has gained from her past neglect of mili- 
tary defence. And the public has laughed over an 
ironic lesson that this High Master received at once 
from the course of public events. His views were pub- 
lished in the Press on 10 September, and the news- 
papers on the same morning contained the official 
announcement of the award of the Victoria Cross to 
Lieutenant W. T. Forshaw, who, when the war broke 
out, was a master at the North Manchester School, 
preparatory to the Manchester Grammar School! All 
right-minded boys will follow Forshaw, leaving the 
High Master to be converted by the war. 


A new reign has begun at the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”’, 
and we hope it will be a strong and successful one 
in every way; for the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ has had 
a career of singular distinction under men so various 
and inventive as Greenwood, Morley, Stead, Cook, 
Cust, and Garvin. We have sometimes strongly dif- 
fered in opinion from Mr. Garvin. Thus we thought 
the last Government was a dilatory Government, which 
fumbled badly over the war in many matters, and that 
to criticise it sharply was a duty. We differed from 
his policy over the scheme for rushing into a huge, ill- 
considered liquor legislation, which would certainly 
have led to a catastrophe. But differing intellectually 
from Mr. Garvin need never blind one to his gifts of 
heart and head. What matters in a politician or a 
publicist is not his opinion so much as the spirit that 
inspires it. No editor one can recall has brought to 
his work more candour and generous, fearless zeal 
than he has, or has shown a more complete absence 


of pettifogging. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children has issued its annual report—a very tragic 
document full of national humiliation. Between 
31 March 1914 and 31 March 1915 the inspectors of 
the Society discovered 3,397 cases of ill-treatment and 
assault and 43,071 cases of cruel neglect and starva- 
tion. Other cases with which the Society had to deal 
brought the total number to 143,025 children. Yet 
the Society worked with a depleted staff, fifty-six of its 
inspectors having joined the Colours. To think at the 
present time of all this barbaric cruelty is a lesson; 
and we must add to its figures the equally horrible 
statistics of infantile mortality. It is evident that a 
civil war is active from year to year against child life 
in our country. Yet public opinion says very little on 
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this subject. 
nine-tails, the best cure for cruelty and cowardice. 


That Charles Dickens has not been harmed by those 
who ‘‘ cannot read him ’’, that he is contemporary with 
all events in our national life is proved by the popular 
welcome given recently to one of his letters written 
seventy-seven years ago to Mrs. S. C. Hall. Dickens 
relates how he went down in an assumed name to 
Yorkshire in order to get local colour for ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’’, and to see what he could learn about the 
rascalities of Yorkshire schoolmasters. He was for- 
tunate to see one damnable dominie, a scoundrel named 
Shaw, whom Dickens modified into Squeers, because 
he did not wish to disgust and weary his readers with 
the fouler aspects of Yorkshire pedantry. ‘‘ There is 
an old church near the school’’, says Dickens, ‘‘ and 
the first gravestone I stumbled on. . . was placed 
over the grave of a boy, eighteen long years old, who 
had died—suddenly, the inscription said; I suppose 
his heart broke—the camel falls down ‘suddenly ’ 
when they heap the last load upon his back—died at 
that wretched place. I think his ghost put Smike 
into my head upon the spot’’. Dickens does not men- 
tion the boys who ran away from these Yorkshire 
purgatories. There is living to-day in Staffordshire, 
we believe, a nonogenarian who as a boy gave Squeers 
the slip and walked all the way to the Midlands. No 
wonder, for a Yorkshire attorney told Dickens that a 
mother ought to do anything with her lads—‘‘ fling 
them in any way upon the mercy of the world—rather 
than trust them there ’’. 


The Under-Secretary for War on Tuesday stated 
in the House of Commons that the British casualties 
for the first year of war total 381,982. Officers killed, 
4,965 ; wounded, 9,972; missing, 1,501—Total, 16,438. 
Men killed, 70,992; wounded, 241,086; missing, 
53,406—Total, 365,544. Total killed, 75,957; total 
wounded, 251,058; total missing, 54,967. 


The New Zealand Forces at the Dardanelles have 
lost in casualties 6,138 officers and men. The killed 
are 1,309, 78 being officers; the wounded 4,284, 201 
being officers; the missing 545, including 15 officers. 


The Gallipoli losses are very severe. On 27 July 
the Prime Minister stated that the losses up to 18 July 
were 46,622. On 21 August they were 87,630, so that 
the casualties for thirty-four days were 41,008 men. 
The total losses include 1,130 officers killed, 2,371 
officers wounded, and 373 missing ; 16,478 men killed, 
59,257 wounded, and 8,021 missing. The Australian 
casualties at Gallipoli have been over 20,000, including 
4,000 killed. 


The enemy claims to have sunk submarine E7 
(Lieutenant-Commander Archibald D. Cochrane, R.N.) 
off the Dardanelles, and to have taken 3 officers and 
25 men of the crew prisoners. As no news has been 
received from this submarine since 4 September, it 
must be presumed that this report is correct. 


Germany’s leading financial paper, the ‘‘ Frankfurter 
Zeitung”’, is much annoyed by the success of the Anglo- 
French 200 million loan in the United States. ‘‘ The 
flotation of this loan will be of strong assistance to 
England, although costly and humiliating, but for the 
moment a very important relief from embarrassment.’’ 


The debate on National Service in the House on 
Wednesday was scrappy and very unsatisfying. It 
drew excellent reasoned speeches from Mr. Cave, 
Colonel Arthur Lee, Mr. Ellis Griffith, and one or two 
others; but the opposition included no speaker of 
ideas or patriotic vigour, such as Mr. Stephen Walsh 
—only the old wearying gang, the acknowledged Par- 
liamentary bores. They no longer hide their view that 
a soldier has no right to a political voice or soul of his 
own. Sick of soldiers—that precisely expresses the 
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NE of the best sayings about Germany by a@ 
public man since the war began was Mr. Bonar 
Law’s at the last Guildhall meeting. When a 
venomous creature is loose, he said, there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is to destroy it. Londoners 
after last week’s experience will not dissent from this. 
He meant it did not matter what Government, party, 
or particular Cabinet was in power or going to be 
in power. Nothing mattered an atom except to stamp 
the life out of the perilous thing at large and threaten. 
ing to destroy us all. Mr. Law was right. Nothing 
does essentially matter until we can get the ravening 
wild beast Germany under and strike out of it the power 
it is using to-day to maim and paralyse us all. We 
may jest queerly about the Zeppelins and after our 
habit give them diminutive nicknames, and we may 
run out to see them and be very annoyed if we miss 
the spectacle; and we may jest lightly of the sport 
of submarine fishing and of making a good bag of 
them; it is not a bad thing to view things thus—in 
strict moderation. But the truth remains all the same 
that we have the most villainous and bloodthirsty and 
the most powerful and cunning opponent to get rid of 
somehow unless we are instead to be got rid of our- 
selves. 

Therefore to think of petty party interests, or to 
suspect each other of such ridiculous machinations at 
this time, is lunacy. In the Prime Minister’s speech 
on the war this week we find no party stuff nor sug- 
gestion of it. Certain members of the Cabinet are 
known to believe in and to desire greatly National 
Service; other members are known not to like the 
idea. If the first named desired it to-day not really to 
help kill the wild beast Germany, but to destroy trade 
unionism or to prop up capital against labour they 
would be lunatics. Likewise the second named, who 
dislike the idea of National Service, would be 
lunatics if they opposed it to-day for fear trade 
unionism should be destroyed by it or for fear 
they themselves should be politically defeated by it 
at the end of the war. But the twenty-two members 
of the Cabinet know by now, thoroughly we may be 
sure, the mature of the war: they know, of course, 
far more about it than they can give to the public, or 
than they could be reasonably expected to give to the 
public through the Prime Minister and the War Secre- 
tary this week in Parliament. They understand the 
power of the enemy and his success on land, and the 
full reality of his menace, and that power and success 
are extremely menacing: our Eastern Ally has been 
struck tremendously hard. We have always refused to 
hoodwink the public over this grave matter, and must 
continue to refuse. 

As a result of Ministers recognising the gravity, 
party considerations within the Cabinet itself—or at 
least within that part of the Cabinet which rules and 
decides—are ended. The difference of opinion which 
exists in the dominating part of the Government on one 
or two pressing questions—certainly on the question of 
compulsion, and possibly on the question of how to raise 
money by new taxes—is not to-day a party difference. 
The vote, the electioneering consideration, so far as 
the inner Cabinet is concerned, has been put away. 
The difference of opinion that exists is, no doubt, 
entirely an honest one unrelated to dexterous political 
manceuvring; and it might be possible, though in our 
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to name at least one strong Radical leader in the 
Cabinet who is in favour of National Obligatory Service 
and at least one strong Tory who believes in going 
on with voluntaryism as long as we can. 

So that much distinct progress has been made in 
the coalescing of the Coalition, and in the work of 
reaching a conclusion on the two or three questions 
as to the conduct of the war that vitally matter. The 
Coalition is a somewhat delicate and fastidious plant, 
as was bound to be the case from its very nature. 
It needs no doubt a good deal of nursing, and requires 
to be carefully watched and watered, watered with 
many tears a cynic might say; and it would be ill- 
advised to take it up too often to see whether it has 
really struck or not. It is something, at any rate, 
that on the reassembling of Parliament one perceives 
signs of growth in it on the first question and first 
need of the day—namely, the methodical organisation 
of the nation’s great resources: science in place of 
slipshod. 


THE NEED OF STERN PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


O halt between two opinions in a time of war is 
to toy with Destiny, because the only sane 
object of war is to earn victory in a good cause and at 
the lowest possible cost. It is no more than an act of 
ordinary common sense never to choose any line of 
action which is known to be a compromise, a pis aller. 
But common sense, unfortunately, is not often the 
governing motive-power in the life of a sheltered 
democracy; dangers at a distance give a delusive 
hopefulness to the onlookers of a vast conflict. At 
present, for example, after more than thirteen months 
of peril, many peoples’ attitude towards the financial 
situation is deplorable; it illustrates a harmful strife 
between evident needs and a survival of party convic- 
tions, customs, and rivalries. On Tuesday in the 
House of Lords Viscount St. Aldwyn made another 
appeal to the Cabinet, for lessons in economy must 
come from the Administrations, as well as from circu- 
lars and speeches. Lord St. Aldwyn said that if the 
late Government had foreseen from the first the gigan- 
tic cost of the war they would have given their minds 
to reducing public expenditure. But they had failed to 
do so, with the result that our Civil Service Estimates 
were framed on a peace footing of extravagance. 
Local rates are not being checked as they should be; 
and there is much public waste on many sorts of extra- 
war things. It is thus our duty to support every 
appeal that is made to—and by—the Government. 
Unless we economise at once and rigorously we shall 
muddle into a financial crisis. 

_ Mr. Asquith’s brave speech has outlined the financial 
situation. Since the middle of June our rate of expen- 
diture has greatly increased, and to-day the general 
tendency of expenditure is upward. The weekly 
average in future may be thirty-five millions, or five 
millions a day. Our new Vote of Credit brings the 
total sum now voted to £1,262,000,000; the present 
grant will carry the Government on to the third week 
in November. Hence the imperative need of public 
retrenchment in all directions. If to this virtue we 
could add an increase of production for exports, then 
we should be able to avail ourselves to the full of 
our sea supremacy; but, owing to the fact that we 
were unprepared for a great war on land, it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to reap all the 
advantage we should from sea-power and increased 
production, because we are governed by the war—we 
do not direct its course. Of this fact we are reminded 
daily by an incessant cry for munitions and for recruits. 
A great supply of commodities for export will help us 
not at all if we fall behind the needs of our troops in 
the supply of munitions and of well-trained soldiers ; 
and thus our commercial aims are governed by our 
military and naval requirements. To what extent this 
rule can be eased, or to what extent it must be intensi- 


fied, is a very grave question which the Cabinet alone 
can answer. But every mind should estimate roughly 
the tremendous handicap imposed on an_ industrial 
people when preparations for military war start in 
earnest after the beginning of hostilities. 

And there is another pressing matter to be remem- 
bered in its relation to public economy in all direc- 
tions. No sooner is any idea advocated to relieve the 
financial situation than a cry is raised by some group 
or other of party controversialists who fail to subordi- 
nate their personal views to the needs of our national 
peril. For example, there are many who say, with 
the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’, that if the entire community is 
to bear its proper share of the costs of the war, then 
there must be either a narrowing of the meshes of 
the income-tax net itself, or such a taxation of tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and similar articles as to bring in- 
creased contributions from the wage-earning class 
which does not contribute income-tax, but which gains 
much from the industrial activity occasioned by the 
war. There is nothing but good sense in this pro- 
posal, which asks for a democratic equity in taxation. 

Yet the quaintest things are brought forward in 
opposition to its reasonableness. ‘‘ If we tax the wages 
of Labour’, says one rash argument, ‘‘ there will be 
general unrest—and new strikes’’. ‘‘If we put 
duties on other imports’’, says another argument, 
‘‘ all the Cobdenites in the land will say that Tariff 
Reform has been foisted upon them by a Tory in- 
trigue’’. So we are cursed in war with the disunion 
of peace, although time in war is so precious that 
hours ought to be treated as days, and days as weeks, . 
and weeks as months, and months as years. 

Now, there are a few simple principles which, were 
they accepted by the public, would resolve into har- 
mony all disputes over an economy imposed by in- 
creased taxation :— 

(1) That it is our moral duty to contribute as much 
as we can out of revenue towards the annual costs of 
a necessary war, not only because we declined as a 
nation to treat the German menace reasonably, but 
because our ancestors of 1812 and later set us a good 
example by taxing themselves heavily. In fact, the 
interest then on the National Debt was about £1 15s. 
per head of the population, out of a total average 
income of £22. 

(2) That new taxation, to be just to the needs of war, 
must not impoverish the taxpayer, else the success 
of fresh Government loans will be affected seriously. 

(3) That the minimum self-denial imposed on the 


taxpayer should make ample provision out of revenue 
to meet all charges on the new debt and on all per- 
manent obligations. 

(4) That the war and its needs ought to free every 
one of us from party shibboleths. While men at the 
Front are offering their lives for the safety of the 
State, we stay-at-homes have to offer to the common 
cause a disciplined equity and self-sacrifice revealed 
in social patriotism. It is not much to do, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be done with too high a spirit. 

It is cheering to remember what our ancestors 
achieved in 1812 and later. In 1812, according to Mr. 
W. H. Mallock, the interest on the National Debt 
was thirty millions, or about one-thirteenth of a 
national income of four hundred millions. If at the 
close of the present war the interest on the National 
Debt should have risen to £130,000,000, this vast 
sum would be only one-sixteenth or one-seventeenth 
of a national income of £2,000,000,000, or 
£2,200,000,000. Here is an invitation to vie coura- 
geously with the national self-denial of 1812. But 
we have no faith at all in appeals. The nation awaits 
a stern example of thrift from every public body in 
the land; and then she can bear with pride the com- 
pulsory private thrift imposed by equitable taxation. 


MR. J. A. SPENDER’S LEGENDS. 


W* hate the pap of praise that is ladled out so 
liberally to-day by papers and politicians, 
chiefly papers and politicians the make’. In 
‘ criticism, bold and vigorous, at times unsparing, is the 
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breath of public life. So we welcome the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’s’’ references to the SATURDAY 


Review lately, and hope it will lay on again when- 
ever it wishes, and lustily. Through the medium of 
a correspondent it has been rebuking us for being in 
terrible earnest about the war and for lacking the sense 
of humour. To lack the sense of humour is a grave 
defect, for humour in this connection means a vast 
deal more than the funny man imagines. To want 
the sense of humour is, indeed, one of the worst pos- 
sible defects in a paper or in a public man; and we 
felt, on reading the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’s”’ 
rebuke of us, that we must at once seek to cultivate 
the sense which our contemporary sets, rightly, such 
store by. It occurred to us that a way to make good 
our defect might be to study the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’’ itself with some attention. 

*What is the ‘‘ Westminster’s ’’ sense of humour, 
particularly in relation to the war, with news and 
comments about which its columns are filled every 
day? That should be a fair test; and, under its tui- 
tion, beginners or backward pupils in the study of 
humour should have an excellent chance of speedily 
improving themselves. Let us glance at the most 
signal features, the biggest print, of the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ from day to day for a little while, 
and see what we can learn therefrom as to the sense 
of humour. The Editor of the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ is, 
of course, a master in headlines, cross-headings, or 
whatever exactly those large and heavily typed legends 
are technically styled which offer to his reader day 
after day the most essential facts, the great vital 
truths, about the war as viewed by the Editor of the 
“Westminster ’’. Not having his complete files at 
hand, we have turned back to the SaturpAy REVIEW 
of 3 April 1915, in which, it happens, there were 
quoted from various issues of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ a few specimens of Mr. Spender’s editing. 
As they were collected then at random, it is very 
likely that some of the choicest out of the many thou- 
sands displayed escaped quotation; still, some fairly 
good and typical specimens appeared in our little list. 
Let us examine a few. 

On 22 March readers of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette”’, through its large and liberal headlines, 
learnt that the ‘‘ German Moral ’”’ was lowered, that a 
German Army Corps had just been lost, a German 


mine chamber blown up, a German Zeppelin wrecked. 


Then on 23 March (in very big letters) : ‘‘ The Coming 
Victory ’’ [over the Germans]: ‘‘ We want Peace: 
Dane’s Story of a Berlin Crowd”. 24 March: 
““Germans Smarting under Defeat’: ‘‘ Dwindling 
German Enthusiasm’: ‘‘ Botha’s Wide Sweep” 
[this turned out well]: ‘‘ Germans Hoist the White 
Flag’”’. 25 March: ‘‘ Seven German Attacks Re- 
pulsed ’’: ‘‘ More Forts Silenced’ [enemy forts, of 
course]: ‘‘ Huge Turkish Losses ”’: ‘‘ Jack Johnsons’ 
Failure ”’. 

The above days were only moderately exhilarating 
from the point of view of those readers who expect 
their money’s worth from day to day in the shape of 
good news and mean to have it. On 26 March, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ distinctly bucked up, its 
legends that day, in large print, including the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Austrian Position Carried’’: ‘‘ Anticipating 
[i.e., the Germans anticipating] a Retreat ’’: ‘‘ Ger- 
man Attacks Easily Repulsed ’’: ‘‘ Decisive Russian 
Success ’’: ‘‘ Roumania on the Brink ’’*: ‘‘ Austrian 
Retreat ’’: ‘‘ Anti-war Demonstration in Berlin 
Reported Russian Victory’: ‘‘ Austrian Flight ”’: 
“Italy Nearly Ready”? [this was a rather happier 
shot than ‘* Roumania on the Brink ’’]: ‘‘ Depression 
in Germany : Anticipated Calling up of All Conscripts ’’. 
On 27 March again there was a slight falling off in the 
good news. Still, even on that day our contemporary 
could announce ‘‘ Dutch Indignation Rising ’’: ‘‘ Ad- 


* According to the German Press, Roumania is on the point of 
moving to-day; so perhaps Mr. Spender may claim his headline 
of 26 March as “‘an intelligent anticipation’of events before they 
occur ”’. 


vance in Belgium’’ and ‘‘ Russian Progress’’ as 
usual: with of course the inevitable ‘‘ Big Batch of 
Prisoners [German] Captured’’, and our dear old 
familiar friend, the ‘‘ Austrian Collapse Expected ’’. 

These legends, it is true, belong to five months ago, 
a time when the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ was forcing 
the Narrows, starving out Berlin, and scaring the 
Turks on to the roofs or chimney-stacks of Constanti- 
nople, ready to hurry off into far Asia Minor at the 
appearance of the Allied Fleet. But is what the 
‘“ Westminster Gazette ’’ was telling its readers with 
‘‘terrible earnestness ’’ at the end of March—or on 
1 April—very far removed from what it is, by its large 
headlines, daily telling its readers now? No doubt 
it has dropped the Turks on the roofs, has ceased to 
starve out Berlin. But if we pick up the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’? almost any day—say 13 September 
—we fancy we can count on some legends of victory 
and success all round for the Allies and of defeat and 
catastrophe all round for the Central Powers quite of 
the old sort. For example: ‘‘ Mysterious Fires at 
Berlin’’: ‘‘ Reckless Waste of [Germanj Life”’: 
‘‘Typhus in Berlin’’: ‘‘ Appalling Losses ’’ [of the 
Germans]: ‘‘ Half a Million Shells in 48 Hours ”’ 
[wasted by the Germans]. And so on, and so on: 
always the same stories, heavily headlined, of disaster 
for the enemy and of invariable, even monotonous, 
success for the Allies! 

We dare say the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ can see 
plenty of excuses for these wondrous legends. Per- 
haps it may plead the exigencies of modern journalism, 
which call for many large headlines or cross-headings 
and the like; or it may plead that all belligerents do it 
—especially in Germany, where mighty victories of the 
Central Powers and terrible catastrophes to the Allies 
are as plentiful as blackberries in September ; or it may 
plead that, after all, it merely emphasises or displays 
the news sent it from all manner of agencies and from 
official sources, including the Press Bureau. Such 
explanations may or may not be good: for ourselves, 
we should say they were not good; but, good or bad, 
the plain truth remains that these legends do present 
a ridiculous travesty of the war. The net result of 
them, we have not the faintest doubt, is, moreover, mis- 
chievous. It must tend to damp down enthusiasm over 
the making of munitions of war, and damp down re- 
cruiting for the Army—or what the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, dropping into poetry, describes as ‘* The 
Voluntary and Spontaneous Uprising of a People’’. 
We shall not beat the Germans by headlines and 
placards at their expense nor by proving them on paper 
to be getting the worst of it all round. Killing the 
Kaiser with one’s mouth is really no good. 

If we are to beat the Germans, we shall have to do 
what Mr. Spender and his circle regard as sinful 
‘* Militarism ’’: we shall have to organise our system, 
drastically and scientifically, against Germany by 
National Service: and we shall have to prevent the 
young serviceable men from shirking the plain duty of 
defending the country. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
and Mr. J. A. Spender do not like that: they would 
rather win the war by arguing the case against Ger- 
many, much as they love to argue the case against 
Plural Voting or in favour of Home Rule, and by 
legendry as to hungry Berlin and nervous Constanti- 
nople which is supposed to hearten people. But it 
does not really hearten people, unless they are boobies, 
to read fantastic tales of the Turks crowding on to the 
chimney-stacks, of Austria collapsing about every 
third day, of Germany at the end of its calico or custard 
powder, and of Roumania ‘‘ on the brink’’. It does 
not hearten people; it merely, if they believe it, makes 
fools of them. And in the end it will dawn on them 
that they have read and innocently believed that which 
is not. 

We shall make free to describe all such legends as 
those of hungry Germany, and Turkey on the roof and 
‘* packing up’’, no matter what their source, as—in 
the excellent language of honest Mr. Burchell of ‘‘ The 
| Vicar of Wakefield ’’—fudge, fudge pure and simple. 
, They present the war in a light from which the sense 
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of proportion, the sense of perspective, and the sense 
of humour are wholly absent. The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, to which we turned expectantly that we 
might have a lesson in the sense of humour, has dis- 


appointed us. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppRECIATION (No. 59) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE EASTERN THEATRE. 


RITICISM will be rife, although subdued, on the 
great step that has been taken by the ruler of 
the nation who has thought fit in the midst of its mis- 
fortunes to remove the chief commander of its armies 
and take upon himself the burden of the responsibility 
of directing military operations both by sea and land. 
The gravity of the hour is such that exceptional action 
was imperative. Troubles both economic and finan- 
cial, which in themselves portended a crisis, have been 
added to instability in military and political organisa- 
tion. Intrigue was at work to undermine the spirit 
of the nation and weaken the heart of the people 
for that indomitable resistance which has been pro- 
mised to the Entente Powers. The decision of the 
Czar to purge his country from foes both internal and 
external, and to delegate the work to none other, is 
a resolution worthy of a great monarch. Western 
nations can hardly realise the effect that the resolve 
of the Czar will have upon a highly-tried soldiery dis- 
heartened by weeks of weary retreat and upon a peas- 
antry which the stress of war has condemned in many 
millions to abandon home and migrate they know not 
where. A sovereign who by inherited right is also 
head of the national Church can accomplish infinitely 
more in such a storm of adversity than can the 
ordinary monarch. The strategy that has been neces- 
sitated as the outcome of the confession of inability 
to prosecute offensive war is the deadly trial that the 
people has to share with its soldiery. The Czar, as 
King in his own camp’’, as Wallenstein expressed 
it, and as head of the Church of his own people, will 
receive obedience even unto death from both peasant 
and fighter. It is this mutual confidence between the 
ruler and the ruled that gives hope of ultimate victory. 
We have the evidence of the words of the Czar him- 
self that tells the story that led to the enforced with- 
drawal of Russian troops from the western confines of 
Poland and from the passes of the Carpathians. More 
munitions is the cry both East and West, and though 
we are able to hold fast in the West, yet in the East 
they are ‘‘ the one object for which our valiant troops 
wait in order to stop the foreign invasion and to bring 
success once again to our arms’”’, 

The line of strategy of 1812 as framed by the Russian 
leaders of that year has to be repeated in 1915. 
Already vast tracts of territory have been surrendered 
to the invader. Large centres of manufacture and of 
supply have been lost. Fortresses which stood as 
buttresses on the selected strategic line of defence have 
been yielded the one after the other, but the armies 
retain an unbroken front, and as long as such a face 
can be presented to the enemy so long does hope remain 
that the adoption of this particular indirect method of 
defence may tend to destroy the enemy’s offensive not 
so much by the sword as by the exhaustion of his own 
efforts. The trials of such an enforced retreat upon a 
commander who in his retirements has, by superior 
orders, to create a desert in his track, who has to sweep 
along with him a mass of homeless peasantry with their 
belongings, who, encumbered with these weaklings and 
aged people, has to march side by side with them 
his own wounded victims of combat, cannot well be pic- 
tured by pen or pencil. Not even the most careful 
forethought and arrangement can preclude confusion 
and congestion where a mass of indisciplined rustics 
may become intermingled in a retirement with a soldiery 
whose only hope of success is to maintain intact the 
necessary cohesion for manceuvre as fighting material. 
The depression that must fall upon men who have by 
force of necessity to bow to the will of an adversary 


travels quickly through the ranks and dislocates morale 
unless there be forthcoming a leader who by the exhibi- 
tion of example and of more than ordinary energy and 
power can infuse a new spirit of resistance. It was 
fortunate for Russia that the man came with the hour 
of her great distress. No other State in Europe has 
the dimensions of Russia that will permit of a long 
line of retreat, and that will offer at each step in retro- 
grade to an enemy difficulties which will increase in 
proportion to the masses that he chooses to employ for 
his purpose. As the millions of homeless peasantry 
travel eastward in the surrender of the country to the 
dictates of military strategy, the cry of a stricken popu- 
lation may become too loud in chorus of protest—for an 
ordinary commander—to remain unheeded. A situation 
may arise along a front of 800 miles which might 
dangerously embarrass a Grand Duke but will be 
silently accepted as the will of a sovereign commander. 
It is as well, therefore, to appraise the military situa- 
tion of our Ally from this exceptional point of view. 
Clausewitz, the greatest of military writers on war, 
lived at a period when the drama of 1812 was fresh 
in memory. ‘‘ There are indeed cases’’, he writes, 
‘‘in which the cause of the retreat into the in- 
terior of the country is quickly understood by both 
the nation and the Army, and trust, as well as hope, 
are elevated by the step; but such cases are rare. 
More usually the people and the Army cannot distin- 
guish whether it is a voluntary movement or a precipi- 
tate retreat, and still less whether the plan is one wisely 
adopted, with a view to ensure ulterior advantages, or 
the result of fear of the enemy’s sword. The people 
have a mingled feeling of sympathy and dissatisfaction 
at seeing the fate of the provinces sacrificed : the Army 
easily loses confidence in its leaders, or even in itself, 
and the constant combats of the rearguard during the 
retreat tend always to give new strength to its fears. 
These are consequences of the retreat about which we 
must never deceive ourselves’’. The bold mandate of 
the Czar will anticipate the consequences foreseen by 
the historian. 

The German War Staff, faced with a situation some- 
what similar to that created more than a century ago, 
may be expected to formulate plans that will call for a 
quick decision. A bad season is before it. Nature 
has necessitated a cleavage of the fronts of the respec- 
tive opponents. The Pripet marshes, an extraordinary 
patch of country that lies in a triangular tract of wood- 
land, with Brest-Litowsk as its western apex and 
Mohiloff and Kiev forming its base on the east, is a 
basin so beset with stream and waterways as to pre- 
clude military operations for armies in any strength. 
Floods are apt to broaden the waters in some districts 
to as much as 10 miles and to create islands on which 
are built the local villages. Three main strategic lines 
of railway traverse this unhealthy region from east 
to west, and one, as pointed out in the last letter, runs 
from north to south. In addition two high roads 
follow the boundaries of the marshes leading from Brest 
to the north and south sides respectively, and one from 
Pinsk runs south to Rovno. The peasantry of the 
marshes should know how to deny to an enemy all the 
artificial means of transit over their inhospitable region. 

The report of a German concentration to the north 
of this obstacle points to the seeking of a decision 
in that direction. The mass of the purely German 
corps appears to be gravitating towards the Baltic 
province of Courland and the provinces of Vilna 
and Grodno. Fairly handy to their home bases, the 
hostile armies stand in a strong position for the offen- 
sive; but, thwarted as they have been thus far in 
breaking into the parallel line of the defensive, there 
is no reason why opr Ally should not continue to hold 
the enemy at arm’s length as he has done before. 

In the southern zone of the operations alternative 
success and reverse has been recorded on both sides, but 
the pronounced effort of the Austro-Hungarian armies 
to capture Rovno reveals the intention of the hostile 
strategy. We may condense the story of their pur- 
pose into the object of ‘‘ making good ’’ another for- 
ward line of railway system that will ensure lateral 
communication for the front of their armies. The 
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inroad at Swenziany, on the raiiway that connects 
Dvinsk and Vilna, points to the latter town as being 
the main objective on the north for the present. This 
deliberate and methodical progress, which has suc- 
ceeded in a marked degree thus far, is not likely to be 
superseded by a venture that may afford a loophole 
for success by an enemy who is daily gaining in 
strength. German armies will soon be tiring in 
the waste that has been left behind by the enforced 
retreat of our Ally. The welcome and accustomed 
shelter of billets will be denied to them. Subsis- 


scarce and difficult as they advance. 
tration will have to fight with a scene of deso- 
lation such as it has not yet faced, and, we may ask, 
are the new levies of equal stamina to that of the 
splendid fighting material which Germany has poured 
into her ranks and lost for ever? The stubborn fight 
which our Ally has put up has been fruitful of immense 
losses to both combatants. It will be a marvel if 
before the period when Russia can regain her strength 
Germany can produce new armies capable of dealing a 
mortal blow to our Ally. She may, however, be trusted 
to make an effort and demand even greater sacrifices 
from her manhood to achieve her purpose. The with- 
drawal of German troops from the southern zone of the 
new line of operations tells a tale that is significant. 
Germany’s Ally may be called upon to act without that 
help which has cleared Galicia of her foes. Already since 
the stiffening of German troops has been removed the 
mastery of the Russian over the purely Austro-Hun- 
garian armies has again been evidenced. Time, and a 
very short time, will show whether in the East, as in 
the West, the offensive has come to a full stop. 

A new spirit already animates the armies of our 
Ally in the southern zone. The welcome turn of the 
tide in that sphere of operations will give hope along 
the battle line. The union of a ruler and his people in 
a set purpose -is an instrument of war which finds its 
power in the Ukase, ‘‘ Fight on to Victory’. It 
awaits an echo from an Ally ‘not in mere words but in 
proven deeds. 


THE ROTTEN LIMB. 
By A. A. B. 


URING the last week I have spoken with two 
large employers of labour, one the chairman 
of a big railway, the other an ironmaster from the 
Midlands. They both told me that Labour had never 
been so restless and discontented as at this hour. 
Patriotism, each admitted irritably, ‘‘ cuts no figure ”’ 
in the minds of these men; it is all a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Having got over the 
real fear that seized them last summer, they have 
come to regard the war as a pleasurable and profit- 
able excitement, and the longer it lasts the better. 
Add this testimony to the shocking revelations of Mr. 
Lloyd George at Bristol about trade-union restriction 
of output and your readers may possibly agree with 
me that England has more to fear from her own 
“organised labour than from German soldiers. 
After thirteen months of the most ferocious war 
that ever devastated Europe, when 75,000 or 80,000 
of their own kith and kin have been killed in a foreign 
land, when 250,000 of their countrymen have been 
wounded, blinded, and mutilated, when a thousand 
million pounds has been subscribed from the savings 
of the middle class, ‘‘ when every hour counts, and 
when every hour means death”’, trade unionists at 
Glasgow, at Birmingham, at Coventry, and at Wool- 
wich are wrangling with the Government overseers 
as to whether a textile millwright may do a mill- 
wright’s job, whether plumbers may be used to do 
the work of coppersmiths or ironfounders, whether 
women shall be allowed to work on lathes, and 
whether they shall be paid the same wages as men— 
and all this time the machinery for making guns lying 
idle for weeks at Birmingham! Of course, Labour is 
insulted by the speech of the Minister of Munitions. 


| 


' It was indecent on the part of Mr. Lloyd George, for 


whom Labour has done so much, to mention these 
things, which are not true, to begin with, or very 
much exaggerated. He selected isolated or excep- 


tional cases ‘‘not worth mentioning’’, which are 
| being inquired into, and will be denied or ascribed to 


individual jealousy. It is impossible that in such a 
position and at such a time Mr. Lloyd George, of all 
men, should have been misinformed, or should have 
set down aught in malice. I hear a good deal about 


; _ Mr. Lloyd George’s courage and disinterestedness in 
tence and lodging for the troops becomes more | 


German adminis- | 


| are not trade unionists. 


risking the loss of the Labour vote. In my opinion 
Mr. Lloyd George has not risked but lost the Labour 
vote, though this will be more than made up to him 
by the gain of all the voting power of the classes who 
But as a nation are we not 
sunk pretty low when a Minister is praised as a 
prodigy of courage for preferring his country’s exist- 
ence to the Labour vote? Incidentally, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech has justified what Lord Haldane was 
abused for saying two months ago. Lord Haldane 
said that in October 1914 the Cabinet was fully aware 
of the necessity for a very large increase in the supply 
of munitions; that they consulted General von Donop 
and summoned the great firms of munition manufac- 
turers, who accepted large contracts, which they found 
themselves unable to execute owing to “‘ difficulties 
between capital and labour’’. Mr. Lloyd George was 
angry and blamed Lord Haldane for “‘ partial and 
unauthorised disclosures’’; but it now appears that 
Lord Haldane’s revelations may have been partial, 
but they were not unauthorised (Lord Haldane was a 
member of the Cabinet which gave the contracts), 
and they were true. This completely exonerates 
General von Donop and the Woolwich authorities 
from a blame which certain Radicals tried to heap 
upon them, and from which I am sorry to say Mr. 
Lloyd George took no trouble to defend them. 

As the Munitions Minister and the late Lord Chan- 
cellor (and ex-Secretary of War) are now in agree- 
ment about the cause of our collapse in May, it is no 
exaggeration to say that but for the trade unions the 
war would probably have been over by this time, with 
a victory for the Allies. The restriction on the output 
of munitions means defeat; the removal of those 
restrictions means victory—so said Mr. Lloyd George 
at Bristol. And those restrictions have continued for 
a year and now continue, in order that the colliers, 
coppersmiths, machine toolmakers, ironfounders, en- 
gineers, fitters, millwrights, etc., may have more 
money per week wherewith to eat, drink, and amuse 
themselves, while our lads and their officers are serv- 
ing in the trenches. ‘‘ Organised labour’’ is the 
rotten limb of the body politic, which must be cut off 
if health is to be restored to the system. 

It is easy, of course, to say this, but what is to be 
done? It is an open secret that recruiting is drying 
up, and that another half million men are wanted. 
We must finish the war before we deal with the trade 
unions, but how? Some people think that if Lord 
Kitchener would only declare for compulsory service 
the trade unionists would accept it. A year ago they 
would have done so; I doubt whether they would now. 
I am afraid that if an Act were passed for compulsory 
service the mines, arsenals, and yards would be de- 
serted in a week. The majority of the Government 
evidently think so too, or they would not hesitate. 
Nevertheless, the experiment must be made. It is 
not a pleasant discovery in the middle of a war that an 
important limb of the commonwealth is rotten. But 
every country has the organised labour which it de- 
serves. Politicians of both parties, with some honour- 
able exceptions, have fawned on and flattered the trade 
unionists in words, and placed them above the law by 
Act of Parliament. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Hals- 
bury warned the nation against the inevitable results 
of the Trades Disputes Act. But Lord Loreburn com- 
pared the Trade Unions to the Primrose League; and 
Mr. Balfour was unable to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill in the House of Commons. As we have 
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sown the wind, so we are reaping the whirlwind. 
There is an old notion that if you wish men to behave 
honourably and patriotically, you must assume that 
they will do so. That policy has been tried with the 
trade unionists, and failed. After the war, the 
nation will have to make up its mind whether it will 
live under the ignoble tyranny of the trade unions. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
I. 


UBLIC opinion is very far off from the dramas 
P of Limehouse and the Parliament Act, when 
fanatical believers in ‘‘ progressive ’’ anarchy prospered 
in their own way and loved their caricature of chaotic 
disorder. In those days political earthquakes were 
as popular as golf and picture palaces. Even pacifists 
gloried in the cry, ‘‘ The Army versus The People ”’, 
and were ready to fight over the Irish Question. Was 
it discreet of Germany to compel them to fight in a 
different cause? Since then the lesson of every day 
has been the same lesson: how to recover from an 
orgie of ‘‘ progress ’’ by renewing in our national life 
a reverence for tradition and for order and unity. 

One of the earlier lessons in this conservative revival 
came from the bombardment of Rheims Cathedral. 
Hitherto only an Englishman here and there had cared 
a brass button for ancient architecture, with its petri- 
fied music and its weathered grandeur. Cathedrals 
were accepted as a matter of course, merely as 
decorative details in life’s routine; and many a 
person wondered which was Gothic, St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey. Then Rheims was bombarded, 
and in a twinkling the public caught a glimpse of the 
truth, that a mighty and magnificent church had never 
been a mere social truism staled by custom and con- 
vention ; that it existed always as a living and a sacred 
conservatism inspired by deathless hopes and mur- 
murous with all the prayers of Christianity. 

Soon afterwards another similar lesson penetrated 
gradually into the people’s mind. Democrats began to 
say that three ‘‘ reactionary institutions—Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the House of Lords—though “‘ utterly 
unmodern ’’, ‘‘ entirely undemocratic ’’, ‘‘ mere relics of 
feudalism and of other horrible old sins ’’, were setting 
the public a great example, yet making no fuss over their 
doings. Not one of these institutions had a big drum ; 
their good work seemed to be as natural to their mem- 
bers as were talking and eating. Even extreme demo- 
crats were puzzled, and then amazed by these ‘‘ obso- 
lete institutions’’. Oxford colleges were almost 
empty, and Cambridge also was soldiering. Why? 
Had they not declined to be ‘‘ progressive’’? The 
spirit of democratic fervour had assailed them a great 
many times in vain. Not a navvy in corduroy—nor in 
any other attire—had ever attended their lectures ; and 
what Welsh miner had played in their football teams? 
Very firmly they had asked every stampeding critic 
to rise to their level, instead of talking nonsense about 
levelling downwards. Why, then, during a time of 
danger, did they set the people a good example? No 
wonder extreme democrats were astounded—and even 
a little annoyed. 

More wonderful still to these critics was the fact 
that the House of Lords, though ‘‘a shocking ana- 
chronism ’’, was proving itself to be a quiet leader, 
modest and thorough in self-denial. Tommy Atkins 
was devoted to peers and their sons, finding them 
“‘ cheery bits of all right in warm corners’, and ‘‘ no 
stuck-up rot about ’em’’. Little by little reasonable 
persons thought over their past conduct to the House 
of Lords, and found nothing to exouse the Parliament 
Act and its evil results, which had made Nationalist 
Ireland the ruler of the British Empire while Germany 
was preparing for another aggressive war. Even then 
the House of Lords, through Lord Roberts and other 
vigilants, tried to set up a bulwark of common sense 
against the fool-fury of disruptive politics. Mr. F. S. 
Oliver says: ‘‘ It is not a little remarkable that in 1912 


—indeed, from 1905 to 1914—Lord Roberts, who, 
according to the ‘ Nation’, possessed but ‘an aver- 
age Tory intellect’, should have trusted the people, 
while a democratic Government could not bring itself 
to do so. The Cabinet, which knew the full measure 
of the danger, concealed it out of a mistaken notion of 
policy’’. And why? Just because the Parliament Act 
had fettered the Cabinet by crippling the Upper House, 
by robbing the Constitution of its hereditary check on 
tempestuous law-making. Fanatics of every sort and 
condition rallied to help one another, forming coali- 
tions; and even the Unionists were divided, split into 
groups over half a dozen important questions. In 
those bad days the House of Commons was a national 
peril and the House of Lords a half-throttled patriot. 

This fact is recognised to-day by most people. 
Febrilists, of course, are loyal to their spates of emo- 
tional cant; but the noise they make has lost quite 
four-fifths of its old political influence. No reflective 
politician in England and Scotland would give his vote 
now to the Parliament Act, because the war has proved 
that our democracy shows its wisdom only in long 
after-thoughts. What it will need after the war more 
than anything else will be the old-time House of 
Lords, free to send adventurous Bills to be accepted 
or rejected by the electorate. The idea of an elective 
Second House is no longer attractive even in principle, 
for those who plead for votes are suppliants ; very rarely 
do they try to lead, and very seldom do they tell un- 
pleasant truths. Besides, the finest harmonies are 
always made up of contrasts. The House of Lords, 
restored to its former prestige and utility, could never 
dominate the House of Commons; it could do no more 
than act as a necessary check on runaway legislation ; 
whereas an elective Second Chamber could—and very 
probably would—compete publicly against the people’s 
House. Human nature influenced by the same condi- 
tions acts everywhere in pretty much the same manner ; 
and France and our own country have learnt during the 
last few years that when paid politicians are added to 
vote-catching the most urgent national dangers may 
be hidden from the people. For these and other rea- 
sons the old prejudice against ‘‘ hereditary legislators ’’ 
has waned into insignificance. Only fanatics cling to 
it still. 

II. 


In this Renaissance of the House of Lords other 
things also have been active, notably the courage 
shown in the battle-lines by many of its members. Last 
June it was suggested in the House that their lord- 
ships ought to publish a roll both of peers and of sons 
of peers ‘‘ who have served or are serving in the Army 
and Navy during the present war ’’; but this proposal 
was rejected, and with good reasons too. National 
service in war is not a thing to brag about, for it is a 
natural duty, like filial and parental love. To make 
a fuss over it publicly is to demean its necessary 
virtues. That a shop should parade its ‘‘ Roll of 
Honour ’’ may be pardonable in a time of commercial 
self-advertisement ; but it tends to humiliate a nation’s 
dignity. Courage is so common to-day that the only 
conspicuous persons are those who seem to need in 
themselves its good company. Besides, the only per- 
sons who have a right to compile for publication a 
Roll of Honour are grateful stay-at-homes who have 
nothing to gain personally from their work, and who 
feel daily and hourly their dependence on lost lives and 
on gallant soldiers and sailors. Thus, for example, 
Mr. L. J. Maxse has nothing personal to gain from his 
published records of the peerage and the war.* Here 
are social documents which help us all to understand 
why the House of Lords has passed in public opinion 
through a great renaissance. It would be an insult to 
praise their loyal patriotism, as if knightliness and the 
peerage were infrequent companions, like chivalry and 
trade bargaining, or like discretion and trade unionism. 
The spirit of Agincourt has never been absent from the 
House of Lords nor from any body of men disciplined 
by a lineal heritage of great traditions. 

But there are points in Mr. Maxse’s records that 


touch the heart and enlarge one’s life, points so far off 
*** National Review ”’, August and September rors. 
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from the circle of a mean egoism that they should stir | 21. Hon. R. G. Morgan-Grenville, Master of Kinloss, 


the just pride and move the aspiration of our country. 

They prove that Tyrtzeus never dies, but finds a new 

birth in all great wars, where from noble deeds he 

gives men heart to die for their native land. Two 
years ago there was much frothy and fretful talk 
about ‘‘ the curled darlings of the aristocracy’, and 

‘the gilded wastrels who look down upon a great 

and free people’’. It was the inane talk of a demo- 

cracy in spate. To-day we are able to compare these 

‘* gilded wastrels ’’, these ‘‘ curled darlings ’’ with our 

anarchic Welsh miners and with the most recent batch 

of truths that Mr. Lloyd George has told the world 
about the crass egoism of much organised Labour. 

No fewer than 288 heirs to peerages have served or 

are serving now with His Majesty’s Forces, and no 

fewer than thirty-one have been killed and twenty-four 
wounded. How different is this patriotism from the 
temper of many trade unionists! Says Mr. Lloyd 

George: ‘‘ If the attitude of the Woolwich engineers 

is to be adhered to, we are making straight for dis- 

aster. The Government might just as well abandon 
their programme, the programme which is essential to 
victory’’. To-day Mr. Lloyd George tries to save 
organised Labour from its aggressive pride; whereas 

‘* the old-fashioned classes ’’, the sometime hated peers 

and county families, do quietly what their forefathers 

have ever done; they make distant traditions near and 
the great past present. 

Let us compile from Mr. Maxse’s records the 
names of the thirty-one heirs to peerages who have 
‘died in battle :— 

1. Hon. A. Annesley, Capt., roth Hussars. Son of 
11th Viscount Valentia. 

2. Hon. J. N. Bigge, Capt., King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps; A.D.C., Personal Staff. Son of 1st 
Baron Stamfordham. 

3. Hon. H. L. Bruce, Capt., 3rd Batt. Royal Scots 
(Lothian Regiment). Son of the 2nd Baron 
Aberdare, who has had four sons in the King’s 
fighting forces. 

4. Hon. R. B. Bruce, Capt., Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. Son of the 6th Baron Balfour of 
Burleigh. 

5. Hon. J. B. Campbell, Capt., rst Batt. Coldstream 
Guards, D.S.O. Son of the 3rd Baron 
Stratheden. 

6. Hon. W. A. Cecil, Capt., Grenadier Guards, M.C. 
Son of Baroness Amherst of Hackney. 

7. Lord S. D. Compton, Lieut., Royal Horse Guards. 
Son of 5th Earl of Northampton. 

8. Hon. J. De Blaquiere, Lieut., 2nd Batt. Camer- 
onians (Scottish Rifles). Son of 6th Baron De 
Blaquiere. Irish. 

g. Hon. C. B. Freeman-Mitford, D.S.O., Major, roth 
Hussars. Son of rst Baron Redesdale, who has 
had five sons in the Army and Navy. 

10. Hon. G. F. Freeman-Thomas, Lieut., 1st Batt. 
Coldstream Guards. Son of rst Baron Willing- 
don. 

11. Hon. J. H. F. Grenfell, D.S.O., Capt., 1st Royal 
Dragoons. Son of 1st Baron Desborough. 

12. Lord Guernsey, Capt., Irish Guards. Son of 8th 
Earl of Aylesford. 

13. Hon. L. d’H. Hamilton, M.V.O., Major, 1st Batt. 
Coldstream Guards. Son of 1st Baron Hamil- 
ton of Dalzell. 

14. Hon. E. C. Hardinge, D.S.O., Lieut., 15th Hus- 
sars. Son of rst Baron Hardinge. 

15. Hon. H. R. Hardinge, Second Lieut., 2nd Batt. 
Rifle Brigade. Son of 3rd Viscount Hardinge. 

16. Lord A. V. Hay, Capt., Irish Guards. Son of roth 
Marquess of Tweeddale. 

17. Hon. D. A. Kinnaird, Capt., Scots Guards. Son 
of 11th Baron Kinnaird, who has had three sons 
in the Army. 

18. Hon. G. E. H. Macdonald, Lieut., Scots Guards. 
Son of 6th Baron Macdonald. 

19. Hon. J. N. Manners, Lieut., Grenadier Guards. 
Son of 3rd Baron Manners. 

20. Hon. C. H. S. Monck, Capt., Coldstream Guards. 
Son of 5th Viscount Monck. 


Capt., 1st Batt. Rifle Brigade. Son of 
Baroness Kinloss, who has had four sons in the 
Army. 

22. Hon. G. H. Morris, Lieut.-Col., 1st Batt. Irish 
Guards. Son of rst Baron Killanin. 

23. Hon. A. E. S. Mulholland, Capt., Irish Guards. 
Son of 2nd Baron Dunleath, who has had three 
sons in our fighting forces. 

24. Viscount Northland, Capt., 2nd Batt. Coldstream 
Guards. Son of 5th Earl of Ranfurly. 

25. Hon. W. A. Nugent, Capt., 15th Hussars. Son 
of 10th Earl of Westmeath. 

26. Hon. A. E. B. O’Neill, M.P., Capt., 2nd Life 
Guards. Son of 2nd Baron O’Neill. 

27. Hon. C. E. A. Phillipps, Capt., Signal Troop, 
Royal Horse Guards; afterwards Lieut., Scots 
Guards. Son of rst Baron St. Davids. 

28. Hon. L. G. H. L. Playfair, Capt., Royal Field 
Artillery. Son of 2nd Baron Playfair. 

29. Hon. E. E. M. J. Upton, Capt. and Adjutant, 2nd 
Batt. King’s Royal Rifles. Son of 4th Viscount 
Templetown. 

30. Viscount Wendover, Lieut., Royal Horse Guards. 
Son of rst Marquess of Lincolnshire. 

31. Lord Worsley, Capt., Royal Horse Guards. Son 
of 4th Earl of Yarborough. 

III. 

A hundred and eighty-seven members of the House of 
Lords have been, or are, serving with His Majesty’s 
Forces ; and to these must be added twenty-nine other 
peers, not members of the House—four Scotch nobles 
and five-and-twenty Irish. As for the sons of peers, 
at present the known number is 434. Then there are 
sons of former peers or brothers of present peers. Of 
these there are 344. Directly and indirectly, the 
House of Lords and its families have contributed to 
the King’s Forces no fewer than 994 officers. Four 
peers have been killed (Lord Brabourne, Lieut., Grena- 
dier Guards ; Lord Congleton, Lieut., 2nd Batt. Grena- 
dier Guards; the Earl of Annesley, Royal Flying 
Corps; and Viscount Hawarden, Lieut., Coldstream 
Guards). Nine peers have been wounded, and thir- 
teen are found mentioned in despatches. Peers’ sons: 
forty-nine killed and forty-two wounded. Sons of 
former peers or brothers of present peers: seventeen 
killed and thirty-three wounded. Altogether, then, 
of the 994 aristocrats who have taken part in the war 
no fewer than seventy have been killed and eighty- 
four wounded. 

Turn we now to the medals and orders and distinc- 
tions. Peers’ sons: eighteen have been mentioned in 
despatches, two have received the Military Cross, and 
four have been awarded the Legion of Honour (Lord 
Brooke, Hon. L. C. W. Palk, the late Lieut.-Col. 
Percival, and the Hon. F. R. D. Prittie, afterwards 
killed in action). The Marquis of Hartington has won 
the Victoria Cross, and we count eight D.S.O.’s, of 
whom only three are living now: Hon. G. E. Boscawen, 
Hon. C. H. G. Mulholland, and Hon. L. C. W. Palk. 
Five have been killed : Hon. A. R. Hewitt, Hon. E. C. 
Hardinge, Hon. J. H. F. Grenfell, Hon. J. B. Camp- 
bell, and Hon. E. W. H. M. Brabazon. 

Sons of former peers or brothers of present peers : 
Thirty-two have been mentioned in despatches, three 
have received the Legion of Honour (Hon. F. E. Guest, 
M.P., Hon. H. R. Alexander, Hon. the late H. L. 
Pelham), and nine have won the D.S.O.: Hon. E. O. 
Campbell, Hon. Reginald Coke, Hon. J. F. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Hon. E. S. Wyndham, Lord C. N. Hamilton, 
Lord A. R. Innes-Ker, Hon. H. Meade, Hon. W. D. 
Sclater-Booth, and Lord F. G. Scott. Other honours 
also have been granted, but enough has been said to 
honour the House of Lords and its families. 

Last of all, it is not too much to say that those 
spiritual qualities in our national life which ought to 
pull us safely through this war are all of them as old 
as our national history, whereas those other spiritual 
qualities which may bring us near to defeat—those 
qualities which produce strikes, pro-Germans, noisy 
pacifists, and other evils—are all of them of recent 
descent and entirely democratic. Connect these facts 
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with the Renaissance of the House of Lords, and | 
ponder them carefully. They mean so much that a 
pook could be written—and should be written—about 
them. What France has learnt rapidly and completely 
our slower nation is learning little by little and with 
reluctance : it is the precious and permanent lesson that 
the social concord and unity demanded by the needs of 
war cannot go hand in hand with democratic egoism 
and self-assertion. M. Gustave Hervé—a sometime 
firebrand in the cause of extreme Labouritis—writing 
to-day as a repentant man and a good soldier, sends 
criticisms to his former comrades in the British Isles. 
‘‘ The International Labour Party is dead’’, he says; 
‘it is sheer bluff to talk of this Party, which was 
unable to prevent the war, as being able to do any- 
thing to stop it. I do not know where our English 
comrades have found an excuse for their bleating 
Socialism ’’. And our soldiers and sailors also are 
troubled by the same question, for they have ceased to 
be mere democrats: they belong to all the ages of 
disciplined valour in British history, and are thus far 
off from the mushroom-growth called ‘‘ modernised 
freedom ’’, or—in Mr. Lloyd George’s ironic words— 
‘‘ slouching into disaster along the ordinary paths of 
peace’’. What the country now awaits after the 
political revival of the House of Lords is a willing 
acceptance of national discipline by the public 
generally. Will they put forth their full strength before 
it is too late? ‘* We are the State”’ is the unity of 
public safety that war demands from every people 
who is free to do the right thing for the common good. 
Anything less falsifies the ideal of nationhood and 
endangers the State. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
GERMAN MISREPRESENTATIONS. 
By J. HoLianp Rose. 
I1].—GeERMAN DOMINATION OR THE BALANCE OF POWER? 


N his speech of 19 August 1915 the German Chan- 
cellor sought to impart new vigour to the mori- 
bund theory of the encircling of Germany by British 
machinations. After misrepresenting British efforts 
for a good understanding with Germany in words which 
Sir Edward Grey has since refuted, he stated that Sir 
Edward and M. Paul Cambon (French Ambassador at 
London) ‘‘ exchanged the well-known letters which 
aimed at an Anglo-French defensive alliance; but, by 
separately concluded agreements between both the 
General Staffs and the Admiralty Staffs, they became in 
fact an offensive alliance’’. This statement must refer 
to the letters of 22, 23 November 1912, published in 
the British White Paper of August 1914. Sir Edward’s 
letter of 22 November began thus: ‘‘ From time to 
time in recent years the French and British naval and 
military experts have consulted together. It has 
always been understood that such consultation does 
not restrict the freedom of either Government to decide 
at any future time whether or not to assist the other 
by armed force’’. In his reply M. Cambon admitted 
this to be the case. Further, on 2 August 1914, after 
a Cabinet meeting, Sir Edward went no further than to 
assure France of the support of the British Fleet, sub- 
ject to two conditions : (1) That the German fleet should 
have attacked the French coast or shipping; (2) that 
Parliament approved of this assurance. As is well 
known, the rupture occurred, not on the naval ques- 
tion, but on that of Belgian neutrality. Yet, with all 
these facts before him, the Chancellor asserted that the 
Anglo-French Entente ‘‘ became in fact an offensive 
alliance’’. If so, why did Italy, on 3 August, refuse 
to make common cause with the Central Powers on the 
ground that they were the aggressors? 

He then stated that ‘‘ naval negotiations in the spring 
of 1914 [?1913] were opened [by England] with Russia, 
and the Russian Admiralty desired to invade our 
province of Pomerania with the assistance of English 
vessels. Thus the encircling by the Entente, with its 
openly hostile tendencies, became narrower. We were 
obliged to reply to the situation with the great arma- 


ment of the Budget of 1913’. In reality that Budget 
was due to the Balkan War of 1912, the issue of which 
disappointed Germany. But now we are told that the 
Russians were planning to send an army across a sea 
commanded by the German fleet. British warships 
would run the risk of German submarines off the 
Sound in order to help the Russians to throw away an 
army off a shallow and harbourless coast, when it 
could have crossed the Prussian border anywhere 
between Memel and Upper Silesia! Truly, this is the 
climax of ‘‘ narrow encircling ’’! 

Turning from Bethmann-Hollweg’s Anglophobe 
strategy to his prophetic pacifism, we note these 
words: ‘‘ If Eu shall come to peace, it can only 
be possible by the inviolable and strong position of 
Germany. The English policy of the Balarve of 
Power must disappear’’. Also the new liberated 
Europe must be “ free of French intrigues, Muscovite 
desire of conquest, and English guardianship ’’. Now, 
has there of late been an effective Balance of Power? 
Has Russia armed for conquest? Has France in- 
trigued for war? Has England played the guardian 
to Europe? s not Germany been inviolable and 
strong? Let recent events reply. England came to 
tentative and conditional arrangements with France 
and Russia in 1904 and 1907, chiefly because all these 
Powers were alarmed by the enormous strength of 
Germany’s Triple Alliance, the rapid growth of her 
armaments, her refusal to consider proposals for their 
limitation, and the threatening developments of her 
Oriental and pro-Islam policy. But even after the Anglo- 
Russian Entente of 1907 the three friends were too weak 
to prevent Austria appropriating Bosnia in 1908 or 
Germany squeezing 100,000 square miles of Congo- 
land out of France at the end of the Agadir crisis of 
1911. Further, it is notorious that the secret in- 
trigues of the Central Empires conduced to the second 
Balkan War (of 1913), which, under their auspices, 
ended in a peace that was no peace. Strong in 
alliances, stronger still in armaments, they provoked 
the present conflict at a time when the United King- 
dom, France and Russia were hard beset by internal 
troubles, the strikes in Russia being helped by German 
intrigues. Are these the signs of a Balance of Power? 
Are they not the results of Teutonic predominance? 
And has not that predominance begotten the intoler- 
able arrogance manifest at every point of this war, and 
not least in the Chancellor’s threat that Germany shall 
henceforth be supreme ?* 

In fact, there has been no rigid Balance of 
Power in Europe since the year 1859, when the libera- 
tion of North and Central Italy ushered in the age of 
militant and triumphant nationalism. Thenceforth the 
conceptions of the State have been dynamic rather 
than static. More and more it has come to be the 
armed nation, competing or warring with other 
nations; and this idea, incarnate in the Prussia of 
1864-1871, effaced the old landmarks. Thanks to the 
caution of William I. and Bismarck, the new order 
solidified without further conflicts in their time; and, 
as I have shown, there was then no urgent need of 
an effort to re-establish the Balance of Power. But, 
with the advent of William II. and Welt-Politik, and 
the Navy Bills of 1898-1900, all changed. Even so, 
the Ententes were not an adequate reply to Germany’s 
alliances and armaments, which, after Russia’s defeat 
by Japan, dominated the whole situation. The dura- 
tion of peace after the Russo-Japanese War is pro- 
bably due, firstly, to the advent of the ‘* Dread- 
noughts ’, which threw out all Germany’s naval 
plans, and, secondly, to Italy’s resentment at the Orien- 
tal policy of her allies and the consequent weakening 
of the Triple Alliance. Equally noteworthy is it that 
Austria-Hungary has become an aggressive Power. 
With the accession of Aehrenthal to office in 1906 the 
plans of Vienna became expansive, thus favouring the 
war party at Berlin. Hoping to retain the alliance of 
Italy (for the Triple Alliance was patched up again in 
1912), and to gain that of Roumania (aggrandised in 


's assertion dooms to failure the efforts of some German pro- 


* Thi 
fessors to moderate the demands of their Government. 
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1913), confident, too, of dragging Turkey at their 
heels, the Central Empires headed for war; and if 
their diplomacy had succeeded they must have over- 
come all resistance. It is worth noting that the Pan- 
German historian, Count Reventlow, in the epilogue 
to the second edition of his work, ‘‘ The Foreign Policy 
of Germany ’’ (dated 1 January 1915), fills several 
pages with speculations why Italy and Roumania were 
not true to their compacts with the Central Powers. 
Thus the war party at Berlin expected that the Triple 
Alliarce would remain intact, receiving also armed 
assistance from Roumania and Turkey. Inflated by 
these hopes, the military chiefs at Berlin precipitated 
the crisis, as is proved once again by the second Bel- 
gian Grey Book. The decisive word was spoken by 
that arbiter of the fate of nations, Herr Krupp, that 
it would be mere folly for Russia to make war on 
Germany (Despatches, 12, 20). : 

In view of these damning facts, what remains of the 
Chancellor’s indictment of the Balance of Power? It 
is not the European equilibrium, but the lack of it, 
which has caused this war. : 

Again, does Germany’s colonial expansion justify her 
assertion that she has been cramped and encircled by the 
Entente Powers? Let us test it by facts. Scarcely had 
Bismarck consolidated the Triple Alliance of 1882 before 
the Colonial party induced him to make extensive 
annexations in Africa and Oceania—that, too, at a 
time when Germany possessed only a small fleet. The 
fact is that Gladstone, Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury 
favoured her expansion overseas, except where it con- 
flicted sharply with British interests; and her gains in 
the Bismarckian period far surpassed those since 
effected by the blustering methods of the Kaiser. Up 
to 1914 she had acquired in all 1,123,000 square miles 
without fighting a civilised people—an acquisition (at 
the rate of 37,400 square miles a year) which eclipses 
in speed and cheapness all that has been achieved by 
the British and French at an infinite cost of blood and 
treasure. Therefore in the colonial sphere, no less 
than in European affairs, her fortunes bespeak those of 
a highly favoured and expansive nation, not one that 
has been ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined’’ by the 
Balance of Power.* 

Ana why does Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg call that 
‘‘the English policy”. Surely the philosopher- 
statesman ’’ must know that that principle was first 
acted upon by weak States—Florence, Venice, 
Holland—as a safeguard against powerful and rapa- 
cious neighbours. Machiavelli understood and com- 
mended it as a practical device. Lord Bacon advised 
princes to ‘‘ keep due sentinel that none of their neigh- 
bours do overgrow so as they become more able to 
annoy them than they were ’’—a maxim illustrated in 
the long struggle between the Emperor Charles V. and 
Francis I. of France. But it was the Dutch and 
English (when threatened by the domination of Louis 
XIV.) who sought systematically to establish a Balance 
of Power as a means of protecting weaker States. 
The Triple Alliance of England, Holland, Sweden, 
was framed at The Hague by De Witt and Sir William 
Temple in 1668 in order to ‘‘ maintain the balance 
between France and Spain’’; and, so long as Louis 
XIV. threatened the liberties of Europe, the menaced 
peoples clustered around the English and Dutch, form- 
ing the Grand Alliance which saved the Low Countries 
and guarded the infancy of the Prussian State. Ger- 
many would not be where she now is but for the 
‘** guardianship ’’ of the principle and of the nation 
which her rulers now deride and detest. 

Great Britain is now fulfilling the same duty which 
she discharged against Louis XIV. and against 
Napoleon I. At all costs she will maintain it against 
William II.; for long experience has shown that the 
‘‘inviolably strong ’’ position of any State always 
leads to abuse by a vain and ambitious ruler; and in 
proportion as his arrogance rises with a sense of 
security, so will his neighbours assuredly unite together 


* After Germany’s systematic violation of the laws of neutrality and 
humanity at sea, it is needless to notice the Chancellor’s statement 
that England has as far as possible strangled neutral commerce. 
attitude of neutrals sufficiently answers his question, whether they 
trust her or Germany. 


for mutual protection. At many points German policy 
in recent years recalls that of Napoleon I. a century 
ago. William II. became a danger to peace in 1896- 
1900, when he adopted Welt-Politik, initiated his Navy 
Laws, threatened to seize the trident, and, standing by 
Saladin’s tomb at Damascus, promised ever to cham- 
pion the cause of the three hundred millions of the 
Moslem world. So, too, the call of the Orient (fruit- 
ful source of political megalomania) came to Bonaparte 
when, after the conquest of Italy, he gazed over the 
Adriatic. ‘‘If (so he wrote to Talleyrand in October 
1797) we take as the basis of all operations true policy, 
which is nothing else than the calculation of combina- 
tions and chances, we shall long remain la grande 
nation, the arbiter of power in Europe. I say more, 
we shall hold the Balance of Power in Europe ’’. 

That was the policy of Richelieu and Catharine II. 
of Russia—namely, of tilting the balance for their own 
aggrandisement ; it is utterly opposed to the notions of 
De Witt, Temple, above all of William of Orange, and 
the long line of British statesmen (not yet ended) who 
followed in his steps. The Anglo-Dutch theory aims 
at an equilibrium which will guarantee to the smaller 
peoples a life of peace and security. It therefore is 
disliked by all who advocate the supremacy of the big 
and strong over the weak. Says Rohrbach: ‘‘ Just 
as small States cannot build a fleet of modern ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’, so, too, they are unable to produce a com- 
plete civilisation ’’. The statement is worthy of the 
nation which prompted the First Partition of Poland ; 
and it heralds the advent of a Pan-German realm 
stretching from Ostend and Berne to the Gulf of Fin- 
land and the lower Danube. 

As to the end of all such schemings, let the career 
of Napoleon bear witness. In August 1816 he sketched 
to Las Cases the course of history as it ought to 
have been if he had dictated terms of peace at Mos- 
cow. Russia being subdued, he would have returned 
to Paris and declared the frontiers of France immov- 
able, and all wars of aggression anti-national, while al! 
save defensive wars would cease(!). Europe would 
form one nation, with Paris as the world’s capital, and 
he, her ruler, strong by virtue of justice, would bridge 
over the gulf between the old national system and the 
new federative and international polity. ‘‘I, too, 
should have had my Congress and my Holy Alliance.’’ 

Such were the dreams of St. Helena. Even now 
they set the pulse beating as we peer down the ages 
for a sight of some federation of the peoples— 

** When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the 
battle-flag is furled.”’ 

But where Napoleon failed, despite his genius, politi- 
cal skill and personal witchery, shall Kaiser Wilhelm 
and the ravagers of Belgium and Poland succeed? 
It is the glory of modern Europe that she never has 
bowed before an Emperor or bent under the yoke even 
of a truly civilising people. The year 1916 will toss 
back defiance to the bastard Napoleonism of the 
Hohenzollerns and of their misguided subjects, who 
may conquer for a time, but will never convince, who 
may overbear small neighbouring States, but will 
never found the United States of Europe. 


BURSTING. 


” E thinks in headlines and he talks in posters.”’ 

That is not a bad description of the burster 
as we have all more or less for our sins got to know 
him since the war began. The war of course did not 
originate the burster: Germany, responsible for many 
outrages, is not at any rate responsible for that par- 
ticular one. The burster has been more or less familiar 
to most of us for a long time, and it is doubtful whether 
he is of modern origin at all. Many of us have had 
for years a friend or two who burst. The friend 
comes or plunges up to you in a room or in the streets 
unaware, possibly strikes you pleasantly across the calf 
with a stick, and pours forth a flood of words. Some- 
times the flood subsides in a very short time, dies down 
into a poor little trickle, and abruptly ends. The 
impression—to change the metaphor—is of a pricked 
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tyre of a cycle, a rush of pent-up air, and in a minute 
or two an absolutely flat wheel. In this case the 
burster is tired out, is done, before you suffer severely 
yourself. But where the burster is strong it is not he 
but wretched you who are pricked and made utterly 
flat. 

The burster produced by the war is a terribly strong 
person as a rule. His tyre is extra motor thick 
apparently and virtually unburstable. Should it explode 
you might get a severe nerve shock ; experience some- 
thing like a shock of bombardment, as when a Zeppelin 
is shot at near by, or a naval gun goes off without your 
expecting it. But the strong bursters of the war do 
not explode, and there is no real danger of a shock. 
What there is danger of is being talked or read flat ; 
of being crushed, wearied out utterly, almost physically 
hurt by the vast flow of words on the war which he 
hurls at you. He lays you prone with a long succes- 
sion of super-superlatives. Russia has always been a 
big theme; but until this war the historians and the 
descriptive writers dealt in modest quiet diminutives 
compared with the phraseology of bursting to-day. 

The burster is no new thing in the world, but the war 
burster appears to be new. One certainly cannot 
remember any bursting to speak of in the Boer War. 
‘* Telegraphese ’’ was scarcely bursting, so far as one 
can recall. Nor did George Steevens burst, though he 
was extremely vivid at times—for example, in his 
descriptions of scenes in the Greek and Turkish war. 


Mr. Kipling never was a burster either, though he 


seemed at one time to mix radium in his ink, his matter 
was So aggressive and strong. 

Only persons of phlegmatic temperament have any 
chance of standing up to the burster, and they rather 
like him. He stirs them up perhaps, puts a little 
appetite and zest for life into them. But the effect of 
the strong and puissant burster on people of nervous 
habit, on delicates and intellectualists, is entirely ‘dis- 
tressing : at the best they are utterly wearied out and 
worn down by contact in person or in print with the 
burster ; at the worst they are shocked, and, as we say, 
almost physically hurt, as by some hostile bombard- 
ment. One has known of instances during the war f 
people buying bursters and then of cowardly running 
away from them, without reading. 

The burster’s method is to give his hearer or his 
reader not a moment’s pause. He never allows his 
victim a sedative line or word. The victim prays for 
satire as a temporary relief—he gets instead a tremen- 
dous sentiment. The victim long's intensely for a scrap 
of dry, harsh prose : he gets instead a bellyful of sugar- 
sweet poetry stuff. 

Pictorial bursting is another manifestation of the 
same thing, but since the cavalry have been less active 
pictorial bursting has received a slight set-back. 
Lancers and swordsmen with plunging steeds spitting 
and sabring an obliging enemy is the true métier of 
the pictorial burster. No doubt he will come again 
when the enemy is turned by and by. But the pictorial 
burster is at most a mild infliction compared with the 
word burster; the tongue and the pen being far 
mightier implements than the brush in this business. 


REDBREASTS IN SEPTEMBER. 
By a BIRD-LOVER. 

OR years past, for most of one’s life indeed, the 
redbreast’s song struck up anew—how mar- 
vellously anew each year!—in early autumn has 
appealed to one intensely. It is doubtful whether, in 
England, there is any natural feature, any punctuation 
of the seasons, quite so distinctive as the redbreast in 
September, at the first turn of the leaf, deliberately, 
successfully, giving once again his full song. All the 
pathos of the dying summer is in it. One has always 
felt that, felt it from boyhood, when there was little 
understanding or time for pathos, and when there was 
no end to anything, everything that mattered seeming 
scarcely to have begun. But later, much later, one 
discovers that a great deal more than the pathos of the 
season is in the reasserted song of the redbreast: all 

the philosophy of the year is heard in it. 


The song of nightingales is the merest passing 
episode, the song of the cuckoo in April just an inci- 
dent to be curiously noted and announced with a 
certain childish interest—a date and not much more 
than a date, despite the charm which Wordsworth 
attached to it. Skylarks are good for sheer joy, as 
Shelley—and everybody—has recognised; and at 
certain hours, notably at dawn in open fields in May 
and June, before the world is awake, the skylark can 
make us mighty optimists. Chaffinches in a clean, 
clear March morning pleasantly declare the Spring; 
for the chaffinch, well studied by the few, is, like the 
cuckoo and the swallow to the many, a date too. The 
blackbird’s flute is delicious, and the thrush at dusk in 
June strikes a deep note, full of mystery. Willow 
wrens starting anew, after six weeks’ forgetfulness in 
July and August, please one with their delicate toy 
music. 

But in the redbreast’s early autumn strain, drawn- 
out, pensive, exact and unmatched for pathos, is all the 
folded year, the waxing and the waning of the great 
natural pageant. The redbreast’s full song in early 
Spring evenings is very good of its kind, a brimming 
of joyousness, of a more thoughtful nature than the 
exuberant skylark’s; but it has not half, it has not a 
small fraction indeed, of the suggestion that this early 
autumn strain carries. This September the suggestion 
in the redbreast song is more than ever; people all 
over the country who have an ear or a mind— it is 
more the mind than the ear—for these shades of mean- 
ing and refinements in nature may be awake to this. 
It must be a strangely unimaginative mind that, know- 
ing well the redbreast’s song and distinctive qualities, 
fails to humanise it just now. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK: VENICE. 
(Whose motto is: ‘‘ Pax tibi Marce, evangelista meus.’’) 
AX tibi, Marce?—negat nunc nunc urbs aurea 
pacem, 
Inceptis patriz se sociare cupit; 
Pax tibi, Marce?—minas celerent e nubibus hostes, 
Solliciti frustra vertere tale decus. 
Emma GuRNeY SALTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUNITIONS AND LABOUR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Better late than never is the obvious comment 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s indictment of Labour slackness. 
Since a Minister has spoken out lesser folk may be 
allowed to point the moral. That little if any real 
effort has been made by trade union leaders to grapple 
effectively with the scandal is a commonplace in the 
engineering world. Probably the greatest farce of all 
is the peripatetic meeting of the talking politician, 
humbug so transparent that only a country still be- 
mused by words could suffer it. The best of the young 
trade unionists are at the Front, the best of the old 
men working at home need no spur, but they ask and 
ought to get protection in their well-doing. The mis- 
take is too easily made that the British working man 
really understands what is going on. In his eyes 
England herself is not at war, nor in danger, the Navy 
prevents that. We have just sent an army to France 
to help the Belgians and the French against the Ger- 
mans, who are soon going to be beaten. True, Russia 
and Serbia are at war, but that’s their concern, and as 
for Gallipoli, that’s somewhere near Egypt, which we 
have to protect because of the Suez Canal, which the 
Germans have bribed the Turks to attack. There is no 
real lack of patriotism, but ignorance of deadly facts, 
and ignorance begotten of the modern politician’s fear 
of telling unpalatable truths and being found out thereby. 
So the working man greatly wonders why he should 
suddenly scrap every method his union has been drill- 
ing into him for years. The deliberate policy of modern 
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trade unionism—and the Amalgamated Society of 


Engineers is the foremost exponent of the policy— . 


is restriction of output. The rule, though unwritten, 
is none the less thoroughly enforced. Its practical 
expression is seen in the refusal to associate with non- 
unionists, working to a minimum, and always viewing 
with grave suspicion the advent of new machinery. 
There should be added also those hopeless rules of 
demarcation which so often lead to internal trouble in 
the Labour camps. It is admitted that this ca’ canny 
policy is seriously interfering with the output of 
munitions and all work accessory thereto. The pre- 
war Labour agitator’s theory was in effect to justify 
any action of the workman which in his opinion ‘‘ got 
at’’ the alleged excessive profits of the employer. To- 
day nearly 800 of our engineering works are ‘‘ con- 
trolled ’’, the conditions of this control being that 
the strict limitation of the employer’s profit shall be 
met by the best the workman can do, the penalties of 
the Munitions Act being in theory the means of en- 
forcing the bargain. And what Act of Parliament is 
of use against general opposition? So far in most 
munitions works ca’ canny continues unchecked, and 
the Government being in control employers as a rule 
prefer to get some output by accepting peace at any 
price, even though the price be national peril. Ap- 
parently we have socialised the means of production 
and at the same time left the producer master of the 
situation. Never was such care taken to mind the 
corns of Labour, never such directions to walk warily 
and give no offence. For the protection of Labour the 
Ministry obligingly bisected itself in the fond hope that 
one set of offices could deal with munitions and 
another with the men that were to produce them! To 
soothe Labour a Labour Advisory Committee was set 
up in the ante-room of the Ministry, and thence was to 
expand into further committees in every munitions 
area. The time is long overdue to insist that Labour, 
as represented by the trade unionist leaders, shall 
carry out their side of the bargain. Talk is useless, and 
one suspects is meant to be useless. In times of crisis 
for the unions, there is an immediate calling together 
of the clans, local committees to the last corner of 
the country ordering the attendance of their members 
to discuss what shall be done. What is agreed on is 
done, and woe betide the backslider. Have these trade 
union lodges been called together as if for a union 
crisis? Have the leaders instructed the committees? 
and have the committees properly put the crisis before 
their members and called for the enforcement of the 
Labour side of the bargain? If not, all the outside 
speeches ever to be made will be useless. Let us know 
where we are and let this be made a test issue. We 
are certain, and we say it advisedly, that the goats 
of the flock are by no means in the majority, but by 
their temper and arrogance overawe those others who 
would run straight if only they could find a decent 
lead. 

It must be remembered that no responsible Labour 
leader has ever openly preached ‘‘ca’ canny’’. Yet 
how many can say to-day they have done their utmost, 
‘using all the power of their organisations, to put an 
end to it, or even to mitigate its blight. Half the trouble 
is that in the past Labour leaders have so often criti- 
cised ca’ canny with tongue in cheek that many of 
their followers now refuse to take them seriously. 
Are they serious? Let them stop talking and do 
something. Talk won’t make shells. 

In one of the early speeches of Mr. Lloyd George 
as Minister of Munitions he spoke of the great value 
he attached to decentralisation and the co-ordination of 
local effort. On the engineering side, to a large extent, 
his wishes have been carried out, but rather by the 
energy and doggecness of the localities concerned. 
On Labour supply questions there is no nonsense about 
decentralisation, the Secretariat sees to that. It may 
not understand business, but it has its theories, and 
these appear to be of greater value than any practical 
considerations. 


Yours, etc., 
MUNITION WORKER. 


| RETALIATION AGAINST GERMANY NEEDED. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Chelsea, 
15 September 1915. 

Sir,—The Germany of to-day is a strange and not 
uninteresting psychological study, though in some 
respects it is as offensive as the autopsy on a decom- 
posed corpse. The nation is highly cultured and 
intellectual, scientific and persevering to an extra- 
ordinary degree; they possess all the qualities that 
should make for real greatness, and yet war shows 
them up to be cruel savages, devoid of all honour and 
mercy, more filled with lust for blood and destruction 
than the Dervishes of the sanguinary Mahdi, who 
always killed wounded enemies and took no prisoners, 
like the Germans, but who, unlike them, did not 
commit rapine or butcher babies. Alaric and his 
Goths and Attila and his Huns would have shrunk from 
the crimes and atrocities of the Kaiser and the German 
Army and Navy, which were ordered by their officers 
and commanded by the Kaiser, who personally sanc- 
tioned the ‘* Lusitania ’’ crime. No terms can safely be 
made with such a people of outsiders, to whom the 
quality of mercy is not known, and who, like all other 
savages, regard generosity and forbearance as signs of 
weakness. 

Nothing could be more abhorrent to British soldiers 
and sailors than to kill German women and children, 
but we must regard the safety of our own people in 
the first instance; and the only way to do this is 
promptly to make reprisals by bombarding every 
German town within reach, in reply to attacks by 
Zeppelins. Germans are only to be subdued by force 
and frightfulness, their own weapons, and it is high 
time that velvet gloves should be taken off, as they 
were when we fought with the Dervishes of the Soudan, 
the Zulus, and the Boxers of China, who were akin in 
more than one sense to the Prussians, who are the 
fons et origo mali and the corrupters of the once 
respectable and kindly German people. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


ALPINE PLANTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire, 
10 September 1915. 

Sir,—I venture again to appeal to you to let it be 
known that I have large quantities of Alpine and herbaceous 
plants for sale, consisting of saxifrages, aubrietias, dianthus, 
arenarias, asters, rambling roses, delphiniums, campanulas, 
and foxgloves, etc. I will gladly send my selections for 
58-5 10S., H1, 42, 43, 44, 45, up to F10. If 
ladies and gentlemen will write and order my collection for 
a specified sum I will send a large and ample collection. 
All plants will be carefully named, packed, and sent to 
address desired. In all cases I must beg for full address of 
purchaser, both postal and railway. All plants will be sent 
by rail, and a postcard sent to announce their dispatch. 
The plants will be sent off in October. I shall be extremely 
grateful if you will let this be known and so help the cause 
of our wounded soldiers and sailors. 

Yours truly, 
CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S RECRUITING BANDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
The Mansion House, London, E.C. 

15 September 1915. 
Sir,—Under ordinary circumstanves 1 should hesitate to 
make another appeal to the public, but the urgency and 
necessity for doing everything in my power to prevent the 
total disbandment of the remaining Recruiting Bands, which 
are engaged in such useful work, must be my excuse for 
venturing again to trespass upon the hospitality of your 
columns. I deem it my duty as Lord Mayor to endeavour 
to give the utmost publicity to the fact that the Recruiting 


Bands will assuredly be disbanded unless the public are 
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good enough to again extend to me their generosity by 
liberally subscribing to the fund which I raised some months 
back for the express purpose of assisting recruiting, and 
which I very much regret to say is almost exhausted. Judg- 
ing from the appreciative letters which I am daily receiving 
in praise of the good work done by these bands, and urging 
the necessity, at the present crisis, for their continuance, I 
think it would be a calamity were the committee associated 
with me compelled to forthwith terminate the bandsmen’s 
engagement and turn adrift some 150 professional musicians, 
and at the same time deprive soldiers of helpful military 
music and materially affect the cause of recruiting. As I 
have previously remarked: ‘‘ To get the soldiers we want 
music—to have the music we want money”’. I, therefore, 
earnestly plead for further donations. 
Your faithful servant, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
Lord Mayor and President. 


A PLEA FOR SPANISH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
‘Hackney, 
11 September 1915. 

Sir,—I was very pleased to see your correspondent take 
up the cudgels on behalf of Spanish, and I should like to add 
a few words on an aspect of the question to which Mr. Camp- 
bell devoted little attention—namely, the literary aspect. 

He lent his remarks chiefly to a consideration of the 
utilitarian value of the Spanish language. On that point I 
am fully in agreement with him and would wish to add my 
small voice in support of his view, which is, after all, the 
main point the world considers in discussing a modern 
language. 

South America, whose language is almost exclusively 
Spanish, is just beginning to make itself felt as a factor in 
the world’s markets, and that this is seen is evident by the 
(pre-war) strong rivalry between business houses in England 
and Germany for commercial representation in that quarter. 

The increasing development of its resources, both natural 
and manufacturing, will render almost imperative an 
acquaintance with the ruling tongue. 

The consideration, however, that has induced many, in- 
cluding myself, to learn Spanish is that of its intrinsic 
beauty and of its glorious literature. 

Of all modern European languages Spanish is the most 
mellifluous. Italian, with all due respect to general opinion, 
must be content with the second place—a close second, 
granted—but still a second. That this is so, after a little 
examination, presents no cause for surprise; for while 
Italian is the refined and sweetened development of the 
classical Latin, Spanish, derived from the same source, is 
tinged throughout with echoes of the honey-sweet cadences 
of the sensuous East through the medium of the Arabic 
introduced by the Moors. 

A language that by its beauty and originality of spirit was 
powerful enough to impress with a firm stamp the glorious 
period of our Elizabethan literature should surely not require 
an incentive to study in England. I can recall two instances 
of English poetical mention of Spanish; I quote from 
memory and would be grateful for the references. An Eliza- 
bethan writer says of a lady speaking Spanish: 


“Oh, ’tis not Spanish, ’tis very heaven she speaks ”’, 


and Browning mentions somewhere the long-drawn-out 
sweetness of a name uttered in Spanish, and says: ‘‘ I must 


‘learn Spanish some day ”’. 


In literature the greatness of Spain is roughly coeval with 
its political greatness and corresponds in part to our Eliza- 
bethan period, and, like our own literature, was silent for 
some years but for a few great names, and is gradually 
rising to a height of production which exhibits every sign of 
coming greatness. 

If only for its classics, and, above all, for its dramatic litera- 
ture, Spanish is worth learning. There is the world-classic 
Cervantes, who is infinitely more enjoyable in the time-tinged 
original, and who, beside being a novelist, was a pastoral 
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poet, a satirist, and a dramatist of no little merit. There is 
Lope de Vega, the world’s most prolific dramatic author, 
whose pieces are reckoned in hundreds and his masterpieces 
in tens. In lyrical poetry there are the Marquess of Santil- 
lana, the Archpriest of Hita, Jorge Manrique, whose 
powerful lament is familiar to English readers in Long- 
fellow’s version, Garcilaso de la Vega, Luis de Leon, 
Gongora, and innumerable others whose merits and names 
may be found in any representative anthology. Finally, there 
is Calderon, the supreme lyrical dramatist, who has been 
compared to Shakespeare for intensity of inspiration and for 
whom the Germans, as with Shakespeare, endeavoured to 
procure a more world-wide reputation than he had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

As to the facilities for study in England, they are numerous. 
One of the world’s authorities on Spanish literature is an 
Englishman. Instruction may be obtained at King’s College, 
Strand, or at most of the London County Council Evening 
Commercial Institutes. Of the latter I have personal 
acquaintance with the Queen’s Road, Dalston, Centre, where 
the instruction, if still the same as hitherto, as I believe it is, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

For reading matter, Spanish newspapers are easily obtain- 
able; modern Spanish novels and standard works are obtain- 
able (mostly in execrable format). There is published the 
“* Oxford Book of Spanish Verse ’’, an excellent compilation ; 
the Nelson 1s. Anthology, and various texts, I believe, are 
being edited, with notes, for students. 

For the book-hunter and lover I would wish to mention 
that Spanish books in older and better editions are scarce in 
English book markets, but may be found with reasonable 
care. My own small library has been gathered with great 
trouble, but perhaps my fastidiousness in regard to ‘** get up ”’ 
and paper of a book may have been some drawback, and I 
envy those who get them as gifts. For specific editions that 
should be sought, though of little pecuniary value, 1 would 
suggest the Baudry edition, large 8vo, published at Paris 
about 1840; the get up is excellent, and the volumes present 
a generally accurate text in a very readable form. The other 
is the Brockhaus edition published at Leipzig about 1860, 
small 8vo, whose text may be relied on and whose critical 


apparatus is excellent. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Isaacs. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Deerswell, Paignton, S. Devon, 
13 September 1915. 
Sir,—It was once said, and by one who ought to Know, 
that ‘‘ There were three languages spoken at the creation of 
the world— 
“* God commanded in Spanish (i); 
‘‘ The Tempter persuaded in Italian (2) ; 
“* Adam begged pardon in French (3) ”’. 
This being the case, one may be allowed to endorse every 
word of your correspondent, Mr. Campbell, in favour of the 
study of this beautiful language vice German, that 
“Harsh, grating, grunting guttural ”’, 
now superseded for all time. 
Yours truly, 
Morris Bent. 


HISTORIANS OF MODERN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
London, 
15 September 1915. 
Sir,—In the course of a review of several books on Modern 
Germany in your number of the 4th inst. there is a reference 
to the late Dr. Hinzpeter which calls for comment and cor- 
rection. The writer says: ‘‘ There are many others, such as 
Dr. Hinzpeter, the tutor of the Emperor, who taught him 
that Prussia was the navel of Germany, and Germany the 
navel of the world.” This is based on a misconception of 
fact. I knew Dr. Hinzpeter intimately; indeed, I am 
perhaps the only Englishman now living who knew him at 
all; and I am quite sure that the ideas, the principles he 
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sought to impress upon his Imperial pupil were very different 
from those indicated above. I had many conversations with 
him, visited him in his home at Bielefeld, and possess a 
number of letters from him. It is thus not without some 
authority if I venture to assert that Dr. Hinzpeter’s views, 
opinions and convictions were based upon a broad concep- 
tion of the spirit of Christianity. His sympathies embraced 
the whole of mankind rather than being restricted to any 
national section thereof. 

As far as anybody ever exercised an abiding influence 
over such an elusive, quicksilvery personality as that of 
William II., Dr. Hinzpeter may be said to have been partly 
responsible for the Emperor’s impulsive attempt to “ get 
round” the Socialists shortly after he came to the throne. 
This, as is well known, was one of the prime causes of 
friction between the Emperor and Bismarck. It is less 
generally known that Dr. Hinzpeter owed his appointment 
to a recommendation from Sir Robert Morier, who, as 
British Minister at Darmstadt, was in frequent contact with 
the Emperor’s parents and who reposed great confidence in 
his judgment. This fact alone makes it most unlikely that 
Dr. Hinzpeter was the sort of person to encourage wild 
worldly ambitions in his pupil. But more convincing than 
any amount of conjecture is black and white evidence, such 
as lies before me in a letter from Dr. Hinzpeter to me dated 
3 February 1891, in which he expresses his conviction that 
the solution of the Social Question is the one paramount 
problem before the German race. In his own emphatic 
words, ‘“‘ I think the new German Empire has been created 
for this purpose and this only, no other ”’. 

This letter and other matter connected with it is fully set 
forth in my ‘‘ German Memories” (London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1912). Although the book met with most generous 
recognition from the entire English Press at the time, the 
Saturpay REviEw was almost the only organ which showed 
an inkling of the aim I had in view, namely, to enlighten 
my countrymen with regard to certain things, the significance 
of which has been brought home to us since by the costliest 
of all teachers—bitter experience. 

As regards Dr. Hinzpeter himself, he met with the fate 
which has overtaken so many of those who came into per- 
sonal contact with the German Emperor—to be patted on the 
back prior to being kicked downstairs. As a distinguished 
official of the Wilhelmstrasse said to me ten years ago, 
speaking in a tone fraught with sorrow, with apprehensive 
anxiety: ‘‘ Our failing—our misfortune is, that we either 
fall round people’s necks or kick them in the stomach.’’* 
Hinc ille lachryme. 

Yours faithfully, 
SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


QUESTIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir, 

1. There is an inherent right of liberty in every man to 
fight in defence of himself, his wife, and children when their 
lives and welfare are threatened. 

2. Where is to be found any inherent right of liberty in 
any man to do nothing when attacked, but to pay others to 
fight and risk their lives in defence of himself, his wife, and 
children ? 

3. When the life and welfare of any citizen are threatened, 
by what inherent right of liberty can he claim that it is the 
duty of the State to permit him to pay others for defence, 
instead of exercising his inherent liberty of self-defence? 

4. When a voluntary army, by risk of personal, death and 
suffering, has attained victory, why should it divide the 
spoils with those who have taken no risk? Or do those who 
refuse to serve claim they have a right to divide the spoils 
because they have paid the victors to fight for them? Bear 
in mind that our possible spoils of victory do not lie in 
conquest of land or money, but in ensurance of personal 
liberty and the honour of those near and dear to us. 


*** Wir fallen ihnen um den Hals oder wir stossen sie vor dem 
Bauch.” 


5. Is a national army or a voluntary army the more 
democratic? If the latter is the more democratic, then the 
democrat must deny his inherent right and duty to defend 
himself, and claim that the liberty of the subject exists in 
his right to pay others to defend him. 

6. When a nation is fighting for the lives and liberties of 
all the citizens, is it more in accordance with national liberty 
that a paid class should fight, or that all who can should 
fight, for an object that vitally concerns all? It is quite 
true that the paid class will consist of the picked men in 
pluck, honour, and power of self-sacrifice. But because Tom 
is not so good as Harry, is that any excuse for his doing 
nothing and paying Harry to defend him? 

7. On what principle is a voluntary army based? On 
the principle that only paid men can fight or on the principle 
that there is a duty on those willing to fight to defend those 
who refuse to fight? For if none refused a national army 
would follow. 

8. With a voluntary army, who wins the victory—the 
nation or a class? Which form of victory enures most 
favourably for democracy ? 

Yours faithfully, 
F. ConstaB.e. 


SUPPORT THE OUTPOSTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Thorndon, Antrim Road, N.W., 
11 September 1915. 

Sir,—I read in the New York ‘‘ Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle ’’, which is by no means an emotional journal, 
a short review of Western dealings with the Turkish Empire 
for some centuries. The writer goes on to say :— 

‘It is a sad story of the failure of the civilisation which has 
been our boast and is so largely the ground of all our hopes, 
to meet the test which in the Providence of God has been 
brought close home to us and held up against us for six 
hundred years. The only light comes from the work of the 
American foreign missionaries who for some eighty or ninety 
years have laboured in that field. As to the importance and 
extreme value of this work there is ample testimony from 
all sides, including Turkey herself and the diplomats of other 
Governments.”’ 

How are we in England treating our own missionaries 
who are toiling in distant parts of the Empire and in remote 
countries? Some of them are interned as prisoners, many 
of them are isolated, all of them have a right to expect our 
sympathy and support. A few have already laid down their 
lives in our war. Not many weeks ago a young clergyman, 
a member of a Queensland Bush Brotherhood, known 
throughout Australia as ‘‘ the fighting parson ”’, was killed 
in the trenches in Flanders. Such men deserve all the 
backing we can give them. 

At a time when we are all being exhorted to practise 
economy I would like to propose a sort of tripartite divi- 
sion of the money we can save. One third will go towards 
paying our family bills, swollen by the general rise in prices ; 
one third ought to be spent on some of the many home chari- 
ties which are in need by reason of this war. Is it too much 
to ask that a third be devoted to the Missionary Societies, 
so that what the American paper calls ‘“‘ the importance and 
extreme value of their work ’’ may receive some recognition ? 
And I would very much desire that, if abstention from 
luxuries be urged on middle class people—the younger men 
especially being advised to forgo some tobacco and alcohol 
and billiards—an appeal be also addressed to those working 
men who, so far, have not understood the great desirability of 
systematic self-denial. 

In any case let us support our outposts. 

Your obedient servant, 
St. Joun Browne. 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review cannot be r-sponsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such m «uscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every effort 
will be made to return them. 
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REVIEWS. 
MAN AND HIS GARDENS. 


“Ttalian Gardens of the Renaissance.’ By Julia Cart- 
wright. Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The Art of Landscape Architecture.’ By Samuel 
Parsons. Putnam. 15s. net. 
[REVIEWED By FRANCES CHESTERMAN. | 


and order. 
an arising of the old rebellion against a world of un- 


tilled ground. As though intolerant of Nature’s large | 


freedom, of her seeming escapes from rule, man, the 


exile, would achieve in little a rigid expression of | 
| grape, the rose, the nightingale. 


form. In each mode of relation to himself Nature must 
be ‘‘corrected by art’’. Enclosures should be made 
—Paradisiacal gardens—wherein he might reduce 
immensity, dwarfing the macrocosmic to the micro- 
cosmic measure. There green life was put to school, 
was conquered or slain. The artist gardener as trick- 


master trimmed and pressed his shrubs into grotesque 


forms, as dancing-master he set tree to tree in rhyth- 
mic ranks, bowed plant to plant in spaced designs, 
as jeweller he gemmed the velvet of his lawns with 
finest flowers. 
at ease, but each inclination towards freedom or 
irregularity was gently smoothed, or sternly ruled 
away. Earth became artificialised within ‘‘ Belts of 
human rule ’’. 

It is perhaps misleading to state that in the Renais- 
sance a love of Nature was reborn. It were truer to 
say that the Renaissant awakening to capabilities of 
mannered beauty in her form made himself busy with 
these capabilities. In every fibre he was ‘‘ humanist ”’. 


Unless robed and coifed, clipped and curled Nature’s | 


loveliness had no stronger attraction for him than 
it had held for Greek or Roman of the classic times. 
The essence of his earthly spirit—all that was pagan— 


found expansion and expression in the garden: there _ 


the deep instinct that knows security in enclosure was 
satisfied; there the proud intellect strove with proud 
intellect for eminence; there Romance itself touched 
common day, painting upon it such tints and misty 
glories as those wherewith Raphael made wonderful 
his earlier landscapes. ; 

Miss Cartwright’s book includes the description of 
a typical ‘“‘ humanist’? garden that was painted in 
fresco upon the walls of the Medici chapel in Pisa. 


The artist was Benozzo Gozzoli, his subject ‘‘ The — 
For background was shown © 
the stately garden of the Magnifico at Careggi. ‘‘On | 


Adoration of the Magi ’’. 


the chapel walls”, says Miss Cartwright, ‘he 
(Benozzo) set forth the great procession winding its 
way across the Apennines, the three kings and their 


glittering train in all the bravery of rich attire and | 


gallant bearing, with the white-walled villas and bell 


towers peeping out of the olive woods behind them. | 
| joy in rhythm had ceased to be exercised. The wind 


But . . . in the background instead of rugged Apen- 


nines and wooded hillside he painted stone-pines and © 
come and gone. Thenceforth imitation insensibly re- 


cypresses growing tall and straight against the sky, a 
trellis laden with roses and clusters of ripe pome- 
granates, blue-breasted peacocks trailing their starry 
plumes over green lawns and marble balustrades, and 


angels tending the flowers of this new Eden, or dancing — 
forward with their lap full of roses”. Small wonder 


Raphael and Michael Angelo thought it not unworthy 
of their art to design the ‘‘ architecture ”’ of these rare 
retreats wherein royal Nature might sit and smile in 
servitude. Rules for the artistic embodiment of 


Nature ’’ forbade, truly, the inclusion of rugged heights _ 
and ragged trees in pictures, yet a use was found for 
things invincible, for features unmannerable, “ wilde | 
“The landscape ’’, says Miss 
Cartwright, ‘‘ formed an important part of the garden make it ‘‘ so simple and natural that he seems to have 
_ done nothing ’’, who will ‘‘ give symmetry to nothing 


beyond rule or art”’. 


and was included in the general composition”. Even 
as Adam might have gazed upon the world beyond 
enclosure so did Pliny’s Romans and Petrarch’s Floren- 


tines look from their decorative retreats upon distant 


Nowhere might Nature wanton or lie | 


sites. 


! 
heights and forests all lighted and misted into en- 


chantment. ‘‘ You might think ’’, boasted Pliny of the 
view from his Tuscan villa—and all Renaissants took 
that villa for model—‘‘ that you were looking not so 
much at earth and fields as at a beautiful landscape 
picture of wonderful loveliness ’’. To assist so grate- 
ful an illusion cypress and ilex avenues were planted 


_ to form perspectives, and over-arching trees were 
ele | planned to frame in vistas of ‘‘ distant peaks and far 
HE most striking feature of Renaissant garden- 

ing was a complete idealisation of symmetry | 
In one view the movement might suggest | 


blue plains ’’. 

The taste of the artist gardener of the Renaissance 
led to the selection of quintessential beauty in each 
particular of composition; and thereof it may have 
happened that the quintessential only gained reference 
by name. If praise were given to fruit or flower or 
bird-music it would be most often in terms of the 
Moreover, a _ hint 
of preference for music which is human and trained 


| before that of ‘‘ native wood-notes wild’’ is detected 


in praise of the birds. ‘‘ Where else’’, wrote Pietro 
Aretino of Villa Giudecca, ‘‘ can you find deeper or 
cooler shades, more fragrant flowers, where else can 
you listen to the songs of endless birds which with 
their Petrarchian music refresh the weary soul, and 
charm the tired senses to sleep?’’ The passage was 
a flourish of literary style. To set beside it a direct 
note by an author of to-day on “‘ those wondrous 
gardens of aloe and lemon tree, where the blackcap 
sings among the peach and orange blossoms of 
Sicily ’’, is, in a degree uninspired by the Renaissant 
writer, to receive the image, hear the sounds, and take 
the perfume of an enchanted garden. Cardinal Bembo 
made, indeed, some observations of Nature, even to 
the noting of names and dates of arrival of certain 
migratory birds on his estate near Padua; but he 
beyond other nobles of his day professed, and perhaps 
possessed, the complex taste of stylist and ‘‘ simple 
peasant of the soil’”’. It is grateful also to transcribe 
a ‘Delicate Copy of Verses to the Singing Thrush”, 


| wherewith that robust writer Julius Cesar Scaliger 


flung challenge to the innumerable lovers of the 
nightingale. The poem was ‘rendered into English 
by a Person of Quality ’”’ in the 17th century : 


Sweet little Thrush, little Throat 
Abating cares with thy small note; 
With thy melody be so kind 

To pacifie my troubled mind, 

And let thy warmbling breast 

With thousand tunes at least 

Free me from gulphs of cares, 

O Prince of happy Ayres, 

Little Bird, King of Voyce 

That makes thy Lord for to rejoice 
When he awakes, with thy clear note 
Sweet little Thrush, little Throat. 


The humanist’s art of correcting Nature perished, 
finally, in an unlovely and spiritless precision. Dis- 
cernment of beauty in order, of truth in symmetry, of 


that bloweth where it listeth, that causes vision, was 


placed inspiration and men nursed but the dull shell of 
Renaissant forms when their soul and spirit of beauty 
was fled away. 

In the 17th century the breath of a fresh inspiration 
arose. It came no man knew whence, yet those 
familiar with the spiritual history of the world found 
it accordant-to the eternal law of succession of oppo- 
Now no man might affect the grand air 
towards Nature. Her charm of simplicity was free, 
was invited, to appear. ‘‘ Certain men’’, says Mr. 
Parsons, ‘‘ felt the impulse of a rising desire for free 
landscape gardening”, and he quotes Rousseau’s 
‘““man of taste’’, who in arranging his garden will 


that is the enemy to Nature and variety ’’, who will 


_ give to the direction of an alley ‘‘a certain vagueness, 


like the gait of a leisurely man who sways as he 
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walks". In his most pleasing ‘‘ message’’ as a __ be the heritage of the Anglo-Saxo-Celtic peoples. No 
landscape architect Mr. Parsons has left little unsaid, tragedy could have been worse to the French- 


few authorities uncited that could give effect to his 
contention, namely, that landscape gardening should 
be intimately related to Nature and her method of re- 
vealing herself. The book is historical in scope, and 
at the same time eminently suggestive and practical. 


CANADA FOR EVER! 


“Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart., His Life and Times: 
A Political History of Canada from 1814 until 1873.” 
By John Boyd. Macmillan. 21s. net. 


HE first law of history ’’, said Leo XIII., 


S acts many weaknesses in British ideas and methods. 


never to lie; the second, not to be afraid to — 


tell completely the truth’’. These laws apply also to 
politics, the originator of history. But in the writing 
of history, as in its accumulative making by sequences 
of events, the spirit of party intervenes as a rule, and 


triumphs in the history of colonisation. 


of the seigniorial tenure system in the province of 
_ Quebec, with intimate social studies of the old French- 


its zeal and bias alter facts as changing light alters | 


colours. 
duced by politics: all the party opinions in the world 
cannot hide from view the sequent results or conse- 
quences of action and of inaction. It is with this 
guiding fact in mind that Mr. John Boyd has con- 
ceived and brought to completion this vast and very 
difficult history of fifty-nine troubled years in the 
creative politics of Canada. He has _ excellent 
qualities : a sincere and fluent style, a generous talent 
for original research, a candid, fearless mind, untiring 
patience, zeal tempered by careful after-thoughts, and 
patriotism with reticence and dignity. In the present 
book he has achieved a truly noble work of refer- 
ence, a book for all good libraries, both public and 
private; but in a shorter edition it would be an ex- 
cellent text-book for Canadian schools and a very help- 
ful guide to British students and journalists. 

Cartier was a statesman of genius, and nothing less 
than genius could have steered him with success 
through the troubles of his period, when political con- 
tests were full-blooded, when parties underwent many 
changes, and when Canada had to be transformed 
from two separated parts into a national whole. 
From disunity to a youthful and virile nationhood was 
the progress that Cartier witnessed with pride in the 
growth of his country. The Dominion was born, and 
nursed through her infancy, and started on her way 
to a great future. Also—and this happens always in 
epochs of generative politics—the urgent need for big 
events discovered big men. Cartier was one of a 
score, but it fell to his lot to possess the most magnetic 
personality. His career was begun amid the storm 
and stress of the struggle for political freedom and 
responsible government; it ended a few years after 
the establishment of the immense Dominion of which 
he was one of the principal founders. And Mr. Boyd’s 
aim is to portray the whole period covered by Cartier’s 
profuse life. ‘* Naturally Cartier’s figure is the central 
one, but on the canvas will also be found the figures 
of Papineau, La Fontaine, Morin, Taché, Hincks, John 
A. Macdonald, John Sandfield Macdonald, A. T. Galt, 
George Brown, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Antoine Aimé 
Dorion, Charles Tupper, Samuel Leonard Tilley, and 
many others ”’ 

We note with pleasure that Mr. Boyd understands 


the value of defects in the manifold character of his | 


hero: he is no literary stippler, but a modern por- 
traitist, free in his handling and synthetica) in his 
vision. He traces also with great care the ancestry 


of Cartier, so that an Englishman learns to see with 
his mind’s eye what Cartier inherited both in ancestral 
traits and in the society of his time and class. The 
Cartier family, as the name implies, is of French 
origin; and the French-Canadians have ever been a 
fine people, loyal, brave, patient, and industrious. 
There were seventy thousand of them in Canada when 
Wolfe died on the Heights of Abraham, 13 September 
1759, after defeating Montcalm—an event which de- 
termined that the North American continent should 


Yet truth speaks in the massed effects pro- | 
| long winter evenings. 
| Canadian folklore. 
_ chasse gallerie, that old superstition dating back to 
_ the days of those hardy woodsmen, the coureurs des 
_ bois, under the French régime, and telling of bark 
_ canoes travelling in mid air and full of men paddling 


| of settlers so situated should have developed into a 
_ people of nearly three million souls, preserving their 
_ racial characteristics, their language, their laws, and 
_ their customs, in short, their homogeneity as a people, 
_is one of the marvels of history ”’ 


_ cannibal repasts ” 


Canadians. ‘‘ With their country, won at the cost of 
so much effort and sacrifice, ceded to the British 
Crown, and they themselves abandoned by many of 
the most notable colonists, the outlook of the French- 
Canadians seemed dark indeed. That a mere handful 


Not only does it 
bear witness to the staunch valour of the French blood, 
but it honours that sportsmanly justice which counter- 


The unity of Canada is, in fact, one of the greatest 


Mr. Boyd ‘gives very vivid and enjoyable accounts 


Canadians. Domestic attachment ruled in simple 
homes, where big families brought laughter into the 
Many tales were told from 
‘It might be a version of the 


and singing under the direction of the Evil Spirit. Or 
it might be a grim tale of the terrible loups-garous or 
werewolves, those frightful monsters, half wolf and 
half man, with heads like wolves and arms, legs, and 
body like men, devilish creatures, who lived on human 
flesh and who would entrap unwary travellers to their 
Very soon Canada ought to pro- 
duce her own Sir Walter Scott. Few dramas are more 
romantic than her earlier years, and her present is a 
fine story, of which its devotees never tire. 

Mr. Boyd gives portraits of Cartier’s grandmother, 
grandfather, and mother and father. The men look 
strong, bold, humorous, and hospitable; their type is 
somewhat Breton. There is also a picture of Cartier’s 
birthplace, the Seven Chimneys at St. Antoine, and 
the gabled architecture shows a distinguished taste, 
like the attention to dress in the four portraits. One 
of the best chapters in the book is the rising of 1837, 
which, as Cartier pointed out, was not a rising against 
British authority or British connection, but against a 
vicious system of government in Canada. It failed, 
of course, but the ideals for which the patriots fought 
were just ideals, and in a short time they received 
their reward. Out of chaos came union and respon- 
sible government. 

Cartier’s career under the Union is another excellent 
chapter. There is something Elizabethan in the sweep 
and breadth of events through this young and lusty 
nation. If our street-bred cranks were banished to 
Canada for a holiday they would return to us with 
young blood in their veins and good sense in their 
speech and actions. The confederation of the country 
is very well described by Mr. Boyd; and we cannot 
admire too much the help which the author has 
received from his publishers. 


LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI. 


“ Pulpits, Lecterns and Organs in English Churches.” 
By J.C.Cox. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


(REVIEWED By BisHop FRODSHAM.) 


ESPITE all the atrocities committed in the name 

of restoration, the Churches of England still 
remain as treasure houses of national art. It is not 
surprising that this should be the case. Just as the 
Japanese artist before the days of commercial enter- 
| prise found his happiness i in his microscopic handiwork 
and his reward in the appreciation of his feudal lord, 
so the medieval craftsman derived inspiration and 


| satisfaction in the House of God. The monetary 


| recompense for an exquisite netsuke or a delicate mon- 
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strance was inadequate in either case. For that no | 
true artist would care a jot. He had in medizval times 
his own peculiar trials, as may be gathered from the 
experiences of so great a churchworker as Michael 
Angelo. He was not invariably a religious man, 
judged by modern standards in which morality is the 
test of true godliness. Even in England Church art 
was not infrequently used for revenge and ridicule. 
The carving below the miserere seats provide instances 
in point. But medieval artists were delivered merci- 
fully from the temptation to sell their souls for silver, 
and were freer to abandon themselves lightheartedly to 
their overmastering desire to express their own inner 
ight. 

= who praises bygone days is open to the danger of 
forgetting that in his essence and his limitations man is 
always much the same. Yet anyone who has felt in 
his bones the beauty of a great cathedral must have 
been both stirred and humbled by the thought of the 
unknown artists and craftsmen whose labour remains 
behind them. Great names stand out, and their holders 
sleep beneath alabaster tombs holding models of 
buildings pillowed upon their breasts. Are they really 
the great artists of the churches associated with their 
names? Did they taste the true joy that comes from 
work faithfully done? Or were their mouths filled 
with the dust of empty praise? Whocan say? There 
is a belated pane, formed by the stonework of a door- 
way, in one of the windows in the Lady Chapel of 
Gloucester Cathedral that expresses this idea. The 
demi-figure of a monk is displayed in the habit of a 
rough craftsman, chiselling at a stone representation of 
an angel’s wing. The wing stretches out white and 
beautiful across the lower field of the picture. The 
monk is busy, so busy that one almost hears him 
singing at his work, but his face is hidden. He sees 
his work only. In so doing he is a type of the many 
unknown artists whose finished work delights us. It 
does more than delight. It has the power of calling 
forth an inarticulate yearning for that perfect Beauty 
and perfect Harmony of Whom vaulted arch and soar- 
ing pillar are but faint shadows. It is impossible that 
these unremembered craftsmen guessed how they held 
in their hands a chord which would drag at the heart- 
strings of the generations to come. To suspect as 
much would be almost an insult to their memories. 
True artists, they desired no more than to do what 
they had to do well, and they did it as faithfully 
amongst the pinnacles and gargoyles in the jackdaws’ 
pleasaunce on the highest roof as they did in the 
sanctuary where men kneel before another shadow of 
Divine Reality. 

It may seem to some to involve a bathos to pass 
from the master minds, greatly daring, who planned 
the choir of Gloucester or that ‘‘ glorious folly of 
Beauvais ’’, to the craftsmen who left us only the 
carved pulpits and lecterns in our parish churches. 
This is not so, unless we are infected by the megalo- 
mania that built St. Peter’s at Rome, and in more 
modern times erected in Hamburg the gigantic statue 
of Bismarck that, like the stone demon on Notre 
Dame, watches over a great city. A survey of the 
pulpits of the West of England—Somerset, Devon and 
Gloucestershire, rich in the survival of medizval art— 
will convince the intelligent observer that they were no 
mean artists and craftsmen who worked on this wise. 
He will delight in the lovely crocheted canopies at 
Shepton Mallet ; in the aerial grace of Cirencester; in 
the tropical richness of Harburton; or in the chalice 
shape of Dittisham. 

Probably two-thirds of the medieval pulpits that 
have survived the unchastened zeal of the restorer are 
in stone. Of the wooden efforts of art only a few 
remain at least in their original shape. The majority 
have only a few parts surviving. The steps have dis- 
appeared altogether, and not infrequently the modern 
approaches are grotesquely ugly. At Ipplepen, in 
Devon, there is a fine example of bold fifteenth-century 
carving rising gracefully from a narrow stem, but the 
approach, if one may judge from photographs, is an 


example of modern inaptitude. But, making allowance | 
for regrettable additions, there yet remains much to | 


delight the eye both as regards carving and shape. 
The post-Reformation wooden pulpits, decked with fat 
cherubic faces, are more frequently found, and some- 
times are of a high order of merit. But only too often 
these were supplanted by sombre “‘ three deckers’’,. 
which in their turn have made way for modern erec- 
tions, some beautiful, and others, alas, witnessing to 
the banalities of the modern church furnishers. 

Fifty years ago gigantic pulpits monopolised the 
centre of the sanctuary, giving witness to the value 
placed upon the ‘‘ ministry of the spoken word”’. 
Nowadays, when the office of preaching is decried so 
generally, it is assumed that sermons were the peculiar 
fruit of the Reformation, and therefore could not have 
stimulated true art. A study of medizval pulpits 
should demonstrate the shallowness of this assumption. 
As a matter of fact there was far less preaching in the 
reign that saw the consummation of the Reformation 
in England, that of Elizabeth, than was the case 
during the reign of any monarch from the Conqueror 
down to the present day. The post-Reformation 
Government was so nervous with regard to Rome and 
Geneva that the majority of the clergy were sternly 
prohibited from preaching at all. The position, even 
if it had ended there, would have reflected little eredit 
upon my Lord Burleigh and his fellow ministers. But 
a worse thing was done. Never has there been a 
period when the pulpit was prostituted to such avowedly 
political use, and that of the worst type, as in the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. 

Dr. Cox, who has brought to his study a wide and 
accurate knowledge of Church life in medizeval England, 
waxes scornful of those who assume that sermons in 
those days were infrequent, or were marked by 
absence of Scripture knowledge, or were preached 
except in rare instances in Latin, or were not appre- 
ciated of the people. Indeed, it would seem not only 
that preaching was a valued institution in the Church 
of England in pre-Reformation days, but that the 
English themselves were at all times addicted to 
sermons even while they grumbled continuously at 
preachers. Surely, however, this case must have been 
exceptional. The ‘‘ Questmen ’’ of Colyton in Devon, 
during a visitation of Bishop Stapleton (1308-26), com- 
plained of the rarity and brevity of their vicar’s preach- 
ing. The complainants were sweetly reasonable. 
They did not object to the quality of the sermons, for 
after all they were their vicar’s ‘‘ best, and he was a 
good man”’, but he stinted quantity, nor would he 
admit the preaching friars, as his predecessors had 
done, to eke out his own insufficiency! And yet the 
whole incident has a modern ring, at least in a 
Bishop’s ears. He wonders if the Questmen finished 
up their complaint against their unaccommodating 
vicar with something like these familiar words : ‘‘ The 
truth is, my Lord, our Vicar has no tact”’. Verily 
the English are not a changeable people. Long- 
suffering churchwardens to-day differ mainly in their 
costumes from the Questmen of the days that are past. 

The sermon glass came into existence in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century obviously to regulate 
the length of the discourse. Incidentally, it would 
appear that the vicars of Puritan days showed lack of 
tact in another fashion to that which disturbed the 
good folk of Colyton. Yet the people had a remedy 
in their hands. There is a tall story told of one Dr. 
Isaac Brown, on the occasion of a charity sermon 
delivered before the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London, that he preached for three hours and a half! 
By the end of this gargantuan repast of pulpit oratory, 
the congregation had dwindled to a solitary appren- 
tice! Be that as it may, there is abundant proof that 
even then the laity did not so much object to long 
sermons as to those sermons that were both long and 
poor. For instance, Macaulay tells how good Bishop 
Burnett used to preach with the hour glass in his hand. 
When the sands ran low the congregation clamoured 
aloud for him to turn the glass and go on afresh. 

There are a goodly number of hour glass stands in 
the parish churches throughout the country, mostly of 
ironwork and some possessing considerable grace. 
The most elaborate design existing in England is at 
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Binfield, Berks, although there are much older examples 
to be found. The glasses have disappeared. Many 
became useless or were broken. In one instance at 
least, and that in Cornwall, the pulpit * time-piece sd 
was removed to the parsonage kitchen to aid in regu- 
lating ‘‘ the baking of meats’’. A base use, but not so 
unpardonable as that which led to the destruction of 


the parish register at Ashby-cum-Fenby in Lincoln- | 


shire. There the churchwarden’s wife cut the parch- 
ment leaves to cover and preserve from burning the 
raised pies ‘‘ such as her husband loved ’’. 

There is a story told of one who assuredly could not 
be accused of leanings towards theological prejudices 
with regard to art. Heinrich Heine stood and gazed 
up inside the Cathedral at Amiens with speechless 
admiration. Then, turning to a friend who was with 
him, he said: ‘‘ You may see here the difference 
between opinions and convictions—opinions cannot 
build such cathedrals; convictions can!’’ There are 
few who do not instinctively believe that Heine’s 
witness is true. The deepest secret of the Church art 
of older days lies in the artists’ profound earnestness, 
forced upon them partly by the nature of the times, but 
still more by the high value placed upon the things that 
are not seen and yet are eternal. Are those days likely 
to return now that men are once more staking their 
lives for things that were little accounted of in times 
of peace? 


IN POLITE SOCIETY. 


“ A Young Man's Year.” By Anthony Hope. Methuen. 6s. 


S a writer of the novel of polite society Mr. 
Anthony Hope seems to have no present equal. 
Perhaps Mr. E. F. Benson is his closest rival, but then 
he is too often inclined to let an air of fussiness dis- 
turb the current of his tale, whilst the name of Mr. 
Locke also cames to mind, though its owner’s claims 
have to be dismissed because of his tendency to be 
sentimental. Of the many who complicate their social 
studies with problems nothing, of course, need be said 
here; their place is not in this category. Polite 
society is our concern now, and problems, even when 
wrapped in silver paper, are apt to be rude. Mr. 
Hope in his own way is peerless. His books, except 
for one or two of his earlier stories of high romance, 
may not be exactly stimulating, but they are un- 
doubtedly grateful. There is nothing in ‘‘A Young 
Man’s Year’’ to ruffle any reader’s susceptibilities. 
There is something in it which suggests the kind of 
entertainment that might be recommended by a doctor 
to a patient who needed cheering but must not be 
disturbed. In the twentieth century, whether in time 
of war or peace, we certainly require the occasional 
rest of such a novel. Writers of fiction grow more 
and more inclined to scold. Whole classes are the 
victims of their anger, and you are never safe. If 
you were to change your politics or your diet or your 
religion to please, or to escape, one of them it would 
only be to let another have at you with equal vigour. 
Whatever Mr. Hope’s personal predilections, only 
one of them appears in this book. It is evident that 
he likes people to be pleasant; not merely well-mean- 
ing, but accomplished performers in the social comedy 
of life. Arthur Lisle, of the Middle Temple—the 
‘“young man”’ of the title—would be called a good 
fellow by men of his own order, and women would 
know him as a dear boy. The only ones who do not 
like him are those whose manners will not bear com- 
parison with the best. Otherwise there is not, 
perhaps, much in him. He is neither brilliant, nor 
industrious, nor cautious; so it may be doubted 
whether, in normal circumstances, he will ever impress 
much mark on the world. Even, it has to be con- 
fessed, he is not a very grand lover. With Marie 


Sarradet, whose father was in the highest flight of | 


retail trade, his affections were always curbed by 
something in him which just escaped from being snob- 
bishness. 


With his cousin, the magnificent Bernadette | 


who for a while bewitched his fancy, he only once 
touched ardour, and that was when he knew it was 
too late. Of course, it may have been honour that 
held him back, but one is allowed to doubt the depth 
of his devotion by his quick recovery from its dis- 
appointment. To Judith, the other woman of the 
novel, he will certainly make a good husband in recom- 
pense for not having given her the raptures of earlier 
love. Quite possibly Arthur Lisle had heroic qualities, 
but the occasion for their exhibition simply did not 
arise. To have displayed them without due and 
sufficient reason would have been an offence against 
his and Mr. Hope’s code of seemly behaviour. 

The only dramatic incident to flutter the story’s 
course is the elopement of Bernadette, and, after 
having run away, she does not return save for a few 
uneasy minutes. She has chosen a life of quick emo- 
tions and great passions, and there is no room for 
her in the novel. The last glimpse of her suggests 
another world, and South America is actually men- 
tioned. Mr. Hope’s people are not precisely con- 
ventional, but they are the pacifists of daily life, for 
they believe that strife brings more ills than those it 
can cure. Somehow or other, however, they are not 
dull. ‘‘A Young Man’s Year’’ is an urbane book 
and a witty book, and the author can always secure 
our interest by one of his vivid sketches of the passing 
show. Arthur’s first brief provides an excellent scene 
in the Law Courts, and his experiment in a theatrical 
enterprise, on which he wastes some of his small 
capital, introduces us cleverly to the suburbs of adven- 
ture, though there is never a doubt that we shall 
return safely. Purists may object that these inter- 
ludes scarcely help the plot, but they are certainly 
entertaining. Mr. Hope is not at one with the 
younger realists who hold that a man is marked by 
all he does. Rather he tries to prove that many of 
the episodes of life leave no permanent impress. 
Breeding, in his tale, counts for much more. At the 
end it is surely ‘‘ the guinea stamp ”’ that remains. 


CLAPTRAP AND CATASTROPHE. 
“Kultur and Catastrophe.” By Theodore Andrea Cook, Editor of 
“ The Field.” Murray. 1s. net. 

Thanks to its Editor, “ The Field ” has played a very important 
part in the education of public opinion; its influence during the 
war has been thoughtful and virile, and happily free from the 
claptrap of amateur strategists. We cannot see eye to eye 
with Mr. Cook in all matters of national value, but we like him 
best when we differ from him, because his candour is so reflective 
that it compels us to reconsider the basis of our own views and 
convictions. This book is a companion volume to Mr. Cook’s 
“ Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur”, and it ought to compete with 
success against those paper-bound novels which invite the public 
to neglect the war and its problems. There is an excellent 
chapter on German forgeries, and another on German atrocities ; 
and much reproving irony is offered—not in vain, we hope— 
to those poor faddists who tell us to love the enemy, as if the 
main business of justice and honour is to condone crimes, 
leaving them unhated and unpunished. Mr. Cook speaks 
kindly, but very plainly, to Dr. Lyttelton, for example; and 
the schoolmaster has much to learn from this frank lesson. 
Every page comes from a manly loyalist, but Mr. Cook knows 
and says that a Government cannot retain the people’s confidence 
unless it acts boldly and firmly for the common good, earning 
trust and vigour by giving vigour and trust. 

Mr. Cook has written much and well about the criminal 
aspects of the German character and ambition. In his next 
book we hope he will deal with two subjects of equal importance. 
One of them is the better side of the enemy’s amazing efforts, 
and the other is the dark and bad side of our insular civilisation 
with its past and present attitude to essential duties. And let 
us remember also that we owe much good to the criminal actions 
of official Germany, for her power would have been doubled if 
her conduct in war had been chivalric and noble. Long before 
this she would have won to her side the neutral nations. Long 
before we had trained new armies to confront the immense 
dangers arising from past neglect, a decent Germany obedient 
to International Law would have gained diplomatic victories. 


“The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole,” re- 
viewed in our last issue, is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., the London Agents for the Manchester University Press. 
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Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 
The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 
Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
F IRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Buragl nd Theft, 
4 LOMBARD E.C. 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - ~ &118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INsuraNce COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS OF WorRKS OF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
TECTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEBY 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 


20 Hanover Square, W. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In waking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 
One Year ... m coo FOG 
Half Year... os 8 ooo oe O88 8 
Quarter Year © 9 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glod to be 
informed immediately. 


AN APPEAL TO 
THE NATION 


The ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE, of 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
makes the following URGENT APPEAL for FUNDS, for the purpose 
out a huge Anti-German Campaign throughout the 

ry. 


Never before in England’s history has the nation been faced with 
problems so grave and complex. e stand, or rather shall shortly 
stand, at the parting of the ways. On the one hand lies a road to 
prosperity and Empire—a road we are opening at a sacrifice in blood 
and treasure the like of which the world has never seen—on the other, 
the resumption of a policy of drift and apathy, which would again 
permit the Teutonic leprosy to threaten our very existence. 


Engraved in blood and tears, the war’s grim lessons should last 
as long as our land endures. But will they? Germany is already 
jeering at and trading on our foolish forbearance, and it is time 
that a universal responsive resentment was aroused in England. 


The Germans have committed crimes against all human forgiveness. 
From the ruined homesteads of stricken Belgium, from the blood- 
drenched plains of Northern France, their guilt cries aloud to 
Heaven for vengeance, and there can be no re-admission for them 
to the free commonwealth of Europe. Germans must be expelled neck 
and crop from the position of ascendancy they have acquired or appro- 
riated to themselves in our administration, finance, commerce, and 
industry. No half-measures will suffice. Russia has expelled every 
German subject, and has passed a law making it impossible for them 
ever to return. If our Government will not take necessary steps, 
the people must force them to yield. 


The time for false sentimentality has gone. Let us get to business 
and destroy—destroy first of all the fabric of their fast approaching 
commercial supremacy, ostracise them socially as a pestilent and 
cankerous growth, and, lastly, make it impossible for them, with all 
their knavish tricks and subtle devices, to ever enter our markets 
again in unfair competition. 


THE NEW BATTLE-CRY—* EVERYTHING GERMAN TABOO.” 


When it is all over, and we have made the stupendous sacrifice we 
have been called upon to make, we shall have to fight the silly senti- 
mentalist who would give back to Germany that for which we have 
fought and bled; in other words, the danger within our own gates— 
the danger of drifting back to the old order of things. Unfortunately, 
we are too apt to forget and to forgive, and t is what our enemies 
will rely upon. Is it not, therefore, time to raise this new Battle-cry 
with all our strength, and to teach it to our children, lest 
forget the horrors of the past? 


THE OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 
(1) n onest a Million Members who will take the Anti-German 
edge. 


(2) To amend the law relating to Alien Immigration and the 
Naturalisation of Germans as British subjects. 

(3) To influence legislation for a protective and, if necessary, a pro- 
hibitive tari on all German and Austrian made goods. 


(4) To investigate German Patents, Processes, and Monopolies, with 
a view to imparting knowledge and information to British 
traders, manufacturers, and others who desire to work same. 

(s) To negotiate financial and other assistance for British Manufac- 
turers who will undertake the production of goods hitherto 
made in Germany and Austria. 

(6) To assist in returning to Parliament any candidates, irrespective 
of party, who will pledge themselves to support the objects of 
the League, and generally to arrange a series of Lectures in all 
the great Towns and Cities throughout the Country for 
purpose of obtaining public support and approval. 


Committee : 
The Most Noble The MARQUESS of HERTFORD, J.P., D.L. 
The LADY MURIEL NORTH. 
The COUNTESS ELEANOR MURPHY. 
The Hon. P. GREVILLE NUGENT. 
The LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN. 
The MAYOR OF PADDINGTON. 
The MAYOR OF BERMONDSEY. 
The MAYOR OF POPLAR. 


Founder and General Manager: 
E. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 


Solicitors : 


MESSRS. SKIPPER and CO. 
8, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Hon. Secretary: 
W. G. CHUDLEIGH, Esq. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of : 
The Right Hon. LORD FREDERICK FITZROY. 
VIOLET, The LADY BEAUMONT. 
SIR BEAUMONT DIXIE, Bart. 
LADY KATHARINE L. A. JONES. 
LADY YOUNGER. 
MAJOR-GENERAL A. BRENDON. 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL G. MACLEAN, R.N. 
COL. DONALD WM. MACKINNON. 
LIEUT.-COL. B. HAMILTON-BURKE, J.P. 
LIEUT--COMMANVER H. CHAMBERLAIN, R.N. 
LIEUT.-COL. EDWARD SAWYER. 
COL. G. MURRAY BOOTHBY. 
LIEUT.-COL. W. TEMPLE. 
COL. MOCHLER-FERRYMAN. 
MAJOR H. E. GOODWYN. 
LIEUT.-COL. F. J. STUART-MENTETH. 
COL. RALPH R. E. DRAKE-BROCKMAN 
The Hon. CECIL ATKINSON, K.C. 


WHO WILL HELP US IN THIS GREAT WORK? 

We appeal to those who have the future welfare of the nation at 
heart to lend a hand in saving our beloved country from the Teutonic 
peril. Donations (large or small) will be thankfully received. Cheques 
and Postal Orders should be crossed “London County and est- 
minster Bank,’”’ and made payable to 

THE ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE, 
as, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 September 1915. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 


War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the ‘Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 


breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


Z SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
2 of the 


Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 


Books for Holiday Reading 
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Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Works. 


InLusTRATED 3/6 EpiTion. 


1. Micah Clarke. 13. The Tragedy of the 
2. The Captain of the “ Korosko.” 
Pole Star. . A Duet, with an 
3. The Sign of Four. Occasional Chorus. 
4. The White Com- The Green Flag, and 
pany. Other Stories of 
5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
Sherlock Holmes. . The Hound of the 
The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 
Sherlock Holmes. . The Adventures of 
. The Return of Gerard. 
Sherlock Holmes. . Sir Nigel. 
. The Refugees. . Through the Magic 
g. The Stark Monro Door. 
Letters. . Round the Fire 
- The Exploits of Stories. 


Brigadier Gerard. . The Last Galley: 
Impressions and 


Uncle Bernac: a Tales. 
Memory of the . The Lost World. 


Empire. 23. Roundthe Red Lamp. 


Crown 8vo. 


- Rodney Stone. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. “*Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘“ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘‘ Magazine 
Reviews,” 


Ist week in every month. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
Comfort, with the Baths 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Glass Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3, 6d, each Volume. 


The Brass Bottle. 


The Caravaners. 
The Major's Niece, 
Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By Franx Buckranp. 


The Cruise of the * Cachalot.” By Franx T. Burtan. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


The Log of a Sea- Waif. By Frank T. Burren. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Peter’s Mother. 

Deborah of Tod’s. 
Adam Grigson. 

Catherine of Calais. 
Jess. By H. River Haccarv. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Brazenhead the Great. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
The Amateur Poacher. 
The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 

The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Voyage of the “ Discovery.”’ By Captain 


Rozert F, Scorr, C.V.O., R.N. 2 Volumes, with Illustrations. 
Early Victorian :; a Village Chronicle. 


By S. G. Tatrentyre. 


London: 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By F. Anstzy. With a Frontispiece. 


By the author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” 


By Grorce A. Birmincuam. 


By Mrs. Henry pve 1a Pasture 
{Lady CurFrorp). 


By Maurice Hewiertt. 


By Ricnarp Jerrenins. 


By Ricnarp Jerrenrizs. 


” 
. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 


THE BIRTH-TIME OF THE 
WORLD, 
AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 


By J. JOLY, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin, Illustrated. stioth, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Addresses written within 


readers possessing elementary scientific education. They include 
some of the most interesting problems and theories of modern times. 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


By WILLIAM J. HARVEY and CHRISTIAN REPPIEN. 
With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book contains a sym tic account of recen' 


pathe economic, 
political movements in Denmark, and a description a the ape and oN on 
ment particularly of institutions peculiar to that country. 


THE HISTORY OF TWELVE 
DAYS: 
July 24 to August 4, 1914. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR, BASED ON THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition, Third Impression. 


* Nothing better on this subject has appeared.''—The Spectator. 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 


By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [2nd Imp. 


“We recommend all those who undervalue, not merely the Russian contri- 
bution to the war, but the importance of Russia's  — association with 
western democracy, to read this book.”—The Nation 


THE SOUL OF EUROPE. 
A Character Study of the Militant Nations. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Imp. 
“There can scarcely be a more fascinating study in connection ang the war.” 


—Daily Graphic. 
McCabe has written an illuminating and valuable book.” —The Standard. 


MODERN AUSTRIA: HER 
RACIAL & SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


With a Study of ITaL1A IRREDENTA. By VIRGINIO 
GAYDA. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


This book by an Italian intimately acquainted with Austrian ~~ care and 
social, is a brilliant study of Austria just before the outbreak of 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 


By LOUISE MACK (Mrs. Creed), Author of ‘‘ An Australian 
Girl in London.’’ Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘ As full of excitement as any romance.""—The Sunday Times. - 

“ There is no questioning the enthralling interest of these pages. 


Distant 
as are the events described, there is a freshness, a vivacity about this book 
that is irresistible.’ "Evening Standard. 


A FINE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NOVEL. 
THE FURNACE OF IRON. 


By ANDREW FIRTH. 6s. [Second Impression. 


This is a remarkable and fascinating story of the life of an Englishwoman 
married to an Oriental. 


Unwin’s ‘‘ First Novel Library’’ is a series of “‘ First 
Novels ”’ interest. 


THE GENERATION BETWEEN. 


By C. M. MATHESON. 6s. [Fourth Impression 


First published on Monday, September 6, four large impressions have already 
0 printed to meet the enormous demand for this fine novel. 
NOTE.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is always willing to consider 
MSS. of First Novels with @ view to inclusion in this series. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
BY H, G. WELLS, 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 


(TUESDAY. 
Mr. Wells’s new novel deals with the erseer of on idealist, ‘a man who 
was led into adventure by an idea. It led him far. It led him into 
situations that bordered upon the fantastic, tt made him ridiculous, it came 
near to making him sublime.” 


Thirteenth Thousand. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By F. S. OLIVER, 8vo. 6s. net. 
~ pal 


pe WISTER’S New Book. 


The Pentecost of Calamity 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of “The Virginian,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—'' We know, gratefully, the view of the mass of 
the American poor on the great — which we are now driving through, 
in blood and fire. It is expressed w th a high power, a calm clearness, and 

a heartfelt ~~ in this little book.” ° 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


. Everyone 


Just Published. A book to read, re-read and study. 5/-net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of ‘‘Ars Vivendi,’’ etc. 
CONTENTS : 

Chap. 

V. Subjective Aspect. 

Fresh Interpretation of Christianity. 
VI. Symbolism and Ritual. 
VIL. Superman. 

“Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging — "—The 
Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., ete 


Chaos of Modern Thought. 
IL. Practice of Meditation. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


EIGHTH EDITION 
By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Price 7/6 Net. 


The above work claims to be the only book which has 
frankly faced financial history as regards its bearing on 
disputes between Labour and Capital since the publi- 
cation of Sir Archibald Alison's HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS, ESPECIALLY THOSE ON THE WAR, ENGRAVINGS anpD 
AUTOGRAPHS on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Exxcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Worxs or Art, Famity OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
PicruREs, , Mintaturzs, Cutna, Corns, Booxs, 
Lacz, Furs, Musicat Instruments, Guns, Traps 
STOCKS AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARB INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily te receive goods intended for public sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


[Crown 8vo. 6S. each.] 
VICTORY : an Island Story. By Joseph Conrad. [Ready September 24. 
A YOUNG’S MAN’S YEAR. By Anthony Hope. 


* An exceptionally bright and honest story.""—Evening Standard. “Very charmingly told, and full of happy touches.''—Globe. 
“They are all pleasant people indeed, skilfully and lightly presented. The author's gift for dialogue is not surpassed, and not often equalled, among 
present-day novelists. It is here at his best.""—Observer. 


BEALBY. By H. G. Wells. [Third Edition. 
“Itis a highly Paw &. Mr. H. G. Wells who appears before us with the wonderful story of ‘ Bealby,’ a deliciously irresponsible and joyous-spirited 
Mr. Wells. . . . It is Mr. Wells at his merriest and maddest."'"—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Weils’ new story contains some of the funniest pages he has ever written.’ '—Daily News. {c Country Life. 
“ Quite Pickwickian in its resourcefulness and gay movement.’'"—Pune Bealby' is delicious. Let all who love ‘Kipps' read ‘ Bealby. 
SECRET HISTORY. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. By W. Pett Ridge. [Second Edition, 
* All Mr. Pett Ridge’s vitality is in this story of three generations.''—Observ 
“A simple story that reveals all Mr. Pett Ridge’s mystery of the methods of jeatioms . . . really a most striking piece of evocative work.""—Truth. 
GOSSAMER. By George A. Birmingham. [Ready September 30. 
A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. A New Edition. [Ready September 24. 


THE PERPETUAL,CHOICE. By Constance Cotterell. 


“Asitisa thing of beauty, so it should remain a joy for many a year—if she never writes another novel the author is sure of her place in the hierarchy 
of is letters.''—Morning Post. ‘The story has humour, originality and subtlety. Morgan isa joy and Elsa a dear.""—Evening Sta rd. 
The book is shot throughout with colour and beauty, and is full of humour and quaint little touches of truth.''"—Daély Mail. 


THE RAINBOW. By D. H. Lawrence, Author of ‘Sons and Lovers.’ [Ready September 30. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN. By H. C. Bailey. [Second Edition. 


“ Altogether a dashing story and full of bright intelligence.""—Referee. ‘‘ Fullof romantic colour and movement, the story makes a sure appeal.''—Globe. 


MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. By Marjorie Bowen. [Ready October 14. 
THE SECRET SON. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


“ This lucid and moving story is told with breadth, power and sincerity.’ '—Nation. “An honest and thought-compelling work.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ All the characters are drawn with a bold and understanding hand."'"—Morning Post. 


THE YELLOW CLAW. By Sax Rohmer. 


“A cleverly-constructed sensational detective story ef commerce.""—Scotsman. * & good detective story, cleverly told.""—World. 


THE OCEAN SLEUTH. By Maurice Drake. 


‘A rattling good story in which Austin Voogdt's adventures are told with vigour and verisimilitude.""—Daily News. 
“It is a virile, humorous, and capitally-written tale.’'—Observer. 


THE EVIL DAY. By Lady Troubridge. | THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. By Arthur Ransome. 
SOMETHING FRESH. By P. G. Wodehouse. | LITTLE HEARTS. se : 

DEMI-ROYAL. By Ashton Hilliers. By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. 
SUSAN PROUDLEIGH. CHARLES QUANTRILL. By Evelyn Apted. 


By Herbert G. de Lisser. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. THE FIVE NATIONS. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. THE SEVEN SEAS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each; Fceap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net each; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net each. 

Also THE SERVICE EDITION. In 8 volumes (2 volumes each). Square Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net 


each volume. 
HYMN BEFORE ACTION. By Rudyard Kipling. Illuminated by Henrietta Wright. 
Fcap. 4to. In envelope. 1s. net. 
RECESSIONAL. By Rudyard Kipling. Illuminated by Henrietta Wright. Fcap. 4to. 
In envelope. Is. net. 
DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


With a frontispiece in colour and 43 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A new book by this distinguished author uniform with ‘’ Science from an Easy Chair."’ 


POETS AND PURITANS. By T. R. Glover, Author of “ The Conflict of Religions in 


the Early Roman Empire.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of essays dealing with nine English writers. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. [Fourth Edition. 


“A great little book, indeed a splendid inspiration.''"—Daily Express. 


WINE, WATER AND SONG. By G. K. Chesterton. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. [Third Edition. 


A little” volume chiefly composed of the rollicking atte and ironical songs from Mr. Chesterton's novel, ‘‘ The Flying Inn." 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By Frank Harris. With 8 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ins ban a emphatic studies, based on personal intercourse, of such famous moderns as Carlyle, Whistler, Oscar Wilde, Anatole France and Maurice 
aeterlinc’ 


ECONOMY IN WAR-TIME;; or, Health without Meat. By Mrs. Eustace Miles. 


With 160 Recipes. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, ls. net. 
Nowadays, when meat is dear and economy of such vast importance, this book should have a large sale. It contains a large number of easily prepared 
recipes as well as useful advice. ‘The recipes are based on Mr. Eustace Miles’s well-known dietetic principles. 


THE ROMANCE OF SORCERY. By Sax Rohmer, Author of “ The Mystery of 
Dr. Fu-Manchu.” With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the ever-fascinating subject of the supernatural in a new way. The author treats his subject asa thrilling story, alternately weird, 
uncanny, dramatic and pathetic. Much new and valuable material from obscure French works and from private sources has been made use of. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Filson Young and W. G. Aston. With a 
letter by Rudyard Kipling. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


This is a new and revised edition of a book which has already had a long and successful career. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for tbe Sonatinas by W. H. Suirx & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recrnatp Wessrer Pace at the Office, 
0 King Street, Covent Garden. in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, September 18, 1915. 


